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YHHTEJIH, nPAKTfflJH-HACTABHHIJH, 
H3CJIEflOBATEJIH, nonyjMPIBATOPH H 
nyEJIHIJHCTH H TEXHHTE 
IiyEJIHKAIJHH HA OBPA30BATEJIHH 
TEMH 1} 



B.B. TOUIEB 

CocjmucKu yHueepcumem ,, Ce. KjiuMenm OxpudcKu " 



Pe3H)Me. HMa #Be npcxJDecrai b o6pa30BaHHeTO - yuumejiu, kohto ro 
npaBaT, h u3CJiedaeamejiu, kohto ro H3aneflBaT. YHHTejiHTe h 
H3CJieflaBaTejiHTe nySnHKyBaT, ho TexHHTe nySnHKauHH ca Kopemio 
pa3JiHHHH. OcBeH t»x Ha o6pa30BaTejiHH TeMH nnniaT npaKTHu,HTe- 
HacTaBHHUH, kohto ca aHraacnpaHH c no/iroTOBKaTa na StfleiuHre ynHTenH 
hjih ynacTBaT b oSyneHHeTO npe3 uejinji >khbot Ha npaKTHKyBaiuirre 
yHHTejiH, nonyjiapH3aTopHTe Ha HayKaTa h o6pa30BaHHeTO h nySjiHHHCTHre. 
CTaTHaTa pa3rjieac/ia ocoSeHOCTHTe Ha Te3H pa3JiHHHH no cbos xapaKTep 
nySjiHKauHH. IIpo6jieM'bT 3a npocjjecHOHanHaTa HfleHTH(bHKaii,HJi Ha 
yHHTenHTe h H3CJieflOBaTejiHTe Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO cbiuo e nocTaBeH. KoM e 
ycneiHHHjrr yHHTeji, koh e ycneniHHjrr H3aneflOBaTeji - CTaTmrra ^aBa 
OTroBop h Ha TaKHBa BtnpocH. 

Keywords: teacher, educational researcher, mentor, educational works, 
professional identification 



BcTbiuieHHe 

3anoHHajiaTa HHrerpauHJi Ha HayKHTe flOBeAe ^ aManraMHpaHe Ha 
CTapHTe neflarorHnecKH ^hchhhjihhh b uinpoKO oSxBaTHaTa Hayica 3a 
o6pa30BaHHeTO. HeiiH oSeKT ca o6pa30BaTejiHHTe chctcmh h npouecHre, 

KOHTO npOTHHaT B TAX. IIpOHeCHTe B oSmeCTBCHHTe CHCTeMH Ca TOJIKOBa 

cnoacHH, ne TexHHaT aHanH3 h pa3KpnBaHeTO Ha 3aKOHOMepHOCTHTe, Ha 
kohto Te ce noAHHHaBaT, npeflnojiara H3noji3BaHeTO Ha uan KOMnneKC ot 
cjio>khh HHCTpyMeHTH, kohto ca C HHTepAHCU,HnJIHHapeH H 
MyjiTHAHCHHnjiHHaiieH xapaKTep. Hmchho TOBa pa3MH rpaHHHHTe Ha 
KJiacHnecKHTe neflarorHnecKH flHCHHnjiHHH (Toshev, 2008). 

Ot ropHOTO npoH3THna Apyr Sener Ha cbBpeMeHHOTO o6pa30BaHHe, a 
hmchho Bee no-Tpy/iHOTO ctBMecTJiBaHe Ha npo^ecHjrra Ha ynHTena c Ta3H 
Ha H3CJieAOBaTejia. 3aTOBa Bee no-necTO ce roBopn 3a rbq npocbecHH b 
o6pa30BaHHeTO - ymimem (who do it) h u3CJiedoeamejiu (who study it) 
(Tsaparlis, 2005). HananHOTO ycnoBHe 3a ycnex Ha ynHTena e JiioSoBTa My 
ki.m yneHHUHTe. A HananHOTO ycnoBHe 3a ycnex Ha rocjieflOBaTejia e 
pecneKTbT My ki>m HayKaTa. HayKaTa 3a o6pa30BaHHeTO h HayKaTa H3o6mp 

H3KJIK)HBaT HMHTaHHHTe B HayHHaTa fleHHOCT C KOMnHJiaHHH 6e3 HOBH 

HayHHH pe3yjiTaTH h npeflnonaraT BHCOKa CTeneH Ha HHrejiHreHmocT h 
o6pa30BaHOCT, flopn no-BHCOKa ot OHa3H Ha H3CJieflOBaTejiHTe b nacTHHre 
HayKH (Toshev, 2008). 

ycneuiHHHT yHHTeji 

OT/jaBHa e H3BecTHO, ne yHHrejiHre, cnope/i OTHonieHneTO ch klm 
yneHKHHTe, ce pa3flejurr b Tpn KaTeropHn: a) 6e3pa3JiHHHH klm yHemiHHTe 
ch; 6) c OTpHu,aTejiHH HaraacH cnpaMO Tax; b) oSHHamn yneHHHHTe ch. 
MacTOTO Ha yHHrejiHre ot ntpBHre /jBe KaTeropnH He e b yHHnnmeTO - 
oneBH/iHO Te ca HanpaBHJiH rpenieH H36op Ha npocbecHa. Meac/iy yHHTejnrre 
ot nocneflHaTa KaTeropna HMa TaKHBa, b kohto MeHropcKHjrr jjyx 
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npeoSna/iaBa, ho HMa h TaKHBa, kohto HMaT no-JinSepajiHO OTHonieHHe kbm 
yneHHUHTe. YneHHiinTe He xapecBaT MeHTopcKOTO noBe/ieHHe Ha cbohtc 
ynnrejiH. Te He oSnnaT HenpeKbCHaTO #a St^aT cbBeTBaHH h noynaBaHH. 
YHHTejiHTe-MeHTopH no npaBHJio ce npH^tpacaT klm no-aBTopnTapHH 
MeTOflH b yHHJiHHiHaTa npaKTHKa. TyK ca ycTaHOBeHH h hskoh pa3JiHHHa Ha 
pejiHrH03HO-KyjnypHa ocHOBa: yHHTenHTe-MiocioJiMaHH ca no-noflaTJiHBH 
KbM aBTopHTapHO noBeflemie ot ynnrejiHTe-xpHCTHaHH, npn KoeTO nojibT Ha 
yHHTenHTe e 6e3 3HaneHHe (Moracco & Develtian, 2006). YnnTejiHTe c 
fleiiHOCTTa ch h c noBe/ieHHeTO ch TpaSBa jx& cnenejiaT flOBepneTO, a 3amo ne 
h jnoSoBTa Ha CBOHTe yneHHHH - Ha Ta3H ocHOBa MJia/jHTe xopa (J)opMHpaT 3a 
uaji >khbot OTHonieHHe KtM yHHTencTBOTO KaTO npo(J3ecHa h ynrniHineTO KaTO 
oSmecTBeHa HHCTnryHHa (Kearney & Rachio, 1955). 

Haivta ocoSeHa peijeirra 3a nocTnraHe Ha xapMOHHa Meac/iy ynnTenH h 
yneHHu,H, ho HMa hjikoh npaBHJia (Toshev, 2007), Hecna3BaHeTO Ha kohto 
OTflanenaBa ot TOBa H^eanHO cbCToamie Ha ynnnHinHHa KJiac. B hjikoh 
ynHTejiH HMa H3MaMHaTa npe^CTaBa, ne (jjaMmiapHOTO h flopn (Jdphbojihoto 
OTHonieHHe kbm yneHHHHre Moace #a hm ocnrypn aBTopnTeT. YnHTejiaT b 
HHKaK"bB oiynaa He TpaSBa jx& Konnpa noBefleHHeTO Ha yneHHitHTe c TexHHa 
acaproH, ^HaneKTeH roBop, Mamiep Ha oSnnnaHe, cthji Ha oSmyBaHe. 
BtnpeKH ne flOCTa necTO pa3JiHnneTO BtB B"b3pacTTa Ha no-roneMHTe 
yneHHHH h no-MJia/iHTe ynnrejiH He e ocoSeHO noAnepTaHO, ynHTenaT c 
noBe/ieHHeTO ch TpaSBa j\a BHymaBa pecneKT. HenoAxoA»inHTe /rpexn 
(pa3rojieHO t»jio, kt>ch noun, h3o6hjihc ot HenoflxoflamH Snacyra, TeaetK 
rpHM) He cSjinacaBaT ynnrejiH h yneHHHH, a oSmcnoBeHO npe#H3BHKBaT 
HacMeniKa hjih rpySn SeneacKH cpefl ynemmHTe. Cthjihhtc eaceflHeBHH 
ApexH ca noflxoflamoTO oSjieKJio Ha ynnTejia. A ynnTejiaT-xHMHK BHHara 
TpaSBa jx& St^e b KJiac c SanaTa naSopaTopHa npecTHJiKa. Pojiara Ha 
npecTHJiKaTa e He TOJiKOBa npeflna3Ha, kojikoto BMnnraTejiHa - xHMHara e 
onacHa npo^ecna h pecneKTbT KbM Hea e sa^tJiacHTejieH. YnHrejiaT He Moace 



j\& nyniH b yHHnnme, caM hjih c yneHHHHTe ch, He Moace j\a jihhh, He e 
bjiji3i>ji b KJiac cnefl ynoTpeSa Ha cnnpTHH HanHTKH, KaMO jih jx& nne TaKHBa 
3aeAHO c yneHHHHTe ch. IIo3HaBaHeTO h cna3BaHeTO Ha neflarorHHecKHa 
KaHOH e sa^tJiaceHHe Ha bchhkh ynHiejiH. Eto hjikojiko npocTH npaBHJia 3a 
noBe/ieHHe Ha yHHiejia, nacT ot OHe3H, npeflCTaBeHH hbjiho no-paHO (Toshev, 
2007): 1. BceKH jxqk noMra, ne th ch 3a yneHHHHre, a He Te 3a Te6e; 2. 
IIoKa3BaH ce npe# yneHHHHTe KaTO o6pa30BaH hobck - HHKora b pa3roBop He 
ynoTpeSaBan ByjirapeH e3HK; 3. He/ieM ^a HMani jiioShmhh cpe# yneHHHHTe 
hjih He noKa3Ban, ne He mcokchi jx& TBpnHin HaKoro; 4. He ce onHTBaii jx& 
HMnoHHpani Ha yneHHHHTe c yneHOCTia ch - CTaBani CMenieH; 5. He 
pa3HHTaii Ha 6i>p3 ycnex, He 6i>flH HeTbpnejiHB, OTnaaH, MpaneH - npnHHHaTa 
3a Heycnexa Ha yneHKHHTe He e b Tax, a b Te6e; 6. Hefleii ocKtpSaBa hjih 
3anjianiBa, aKO He ch ^OBOJieH ot hjikoh yneHHK, He ce pa3raeBJiBaH TyTaKCH 
- noMHH, ne toh e ome rqtq; 7 '. He noBTapaii HenpeKtCHaTO rpeniKHTe Ha 
yneHKHHTe - He StflH 3JionaMeTeH. 

C TaKHBa h nc-floSHH npaBHJia ynHiejiCTBOTO e TtpcHJio ycnexa b 
yHe6HO-B-b3nHTaTejiHaTa ch flemiocT b npofltJiaceHHe Ha BeKOBe. 3aTOBa Ta3H 
^tjira npaKTHKa h /niec 3acjiyacaBa BHHMaHHe. CBBpeMeHHHie yHHiejin, 
oSane, TpaSBa jx& npnreacaBaT h Apyrn KanecTBa - pe/nio e bcckh ynnreji, 
He3aBHCHMO ot cneHHanHOCTTa ch, jx& roBopn cboSoaho noHe e,zniH nyac/i 
e3HK. Ome cboSo/hioto oSmyBaHe na yHHiejiHie b CBeTa Ha 

HH(j)OpMaHHOHHHTe H KOMyHHKaHHOHHHie TeXHOJIOrHH - KOMniOTpH, 

HHTepHeT h t.h., Bene HaMa HHKaKBa ajiTepHaTHBa. 

rjio6ajiH3au,HaTa, ^eMOKpauHJiTa h CBoSo/iaTa b CBBpeMeHHHa cbjit 

HMaT H CBOHTe ypOflJIHBH npOJIBJieHHJI, 3a KOHTO OTrOBOpHO H KOMneTeHTHO 

ipaSBa jx& ce roBopn b yHHnnme. TepopH3i>M, Hacnjine, hhshctbo, 
HapKOTHHH, pa3ryjieH >khbot, npocTHTyiuiJi - TOBa ca aBJiemui c HapacTBamn 
pa3Mepn h oSctac/iaHeTO hm b ynHJinme e 3a/rbJiacHTejiHO, ho 3aTOBa 
yHHiejiHie ipaSBa jx& St^aT cneHHajiHO no/iroTBeHH. noBefleHHeTO Ha bcckh 
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HOBeK 6h TpaSBaao aa caeasa oSmecTBeHHTe hopmh, noaaHHeHH Ha 
HeHaK'bpHaBaHe KOM(J3opTa h npaBaTa Ha bchhkh ocTaHanH h, caeaoBaTeaHO, 
He Moace aa ce npeacTaBa KaTO anaeH H36op Ha BtnpocHHa hobchikh 
HHflHBH/i. ,H,Hec ceKcyanHOTO ci>3paBaHe Ha noapacTBanxHTe CTaBa Bee no- 
paHO h ceKcyanHOTO Bt3nHTaHHe Cbino BJiH3a b oScera Ha achhoct Ha 
yHHTencTBOTO. OTnpaBHaTa ToaKa Ha TaKHBa aHajiH3H e b H3acHaBaHe Ha 
poaaTa Ha ceKcyanHaTa (jjymcijHfl Ha aoBeKa 3a ocnrypaBaHe npoataaceHHeTO 
Ha HOBeuiKHa poa. Ot TaKaBa raeaHa TOHKa OKypaacaBaHeTO h oSinecTBeHOTO 
MaHH(|)ecTHpaHe Ha xoMOceKcyaamrre npoaBH cpea xopaTa, HanpHMep, 
roraeacaa HeyMecTHO h BpeaHO. MoaepHHaT yanrea TpaSBa aa yiaee aa 
oSmyBa c poaHTeanre Ha yaeHHnHre ch b noji3a Ha yanaHineTO h 
oSmecTBOTO. H 3a TOBa e Hyaoia cnennaaHa noaroTOBKa, ocoSeHO cera, 
KoraTO acHO ce oaepTaBa e^Ha aocra roaaiaa h arpecHBHa rpyna ot poanreaH 
h Apyrn Bi>3pacTHH c naao Cb3Be3AHe ot npeTeHHHH h KaTeropnaHH, aecTO 
HecfaCToaTeaHH, MHeHHa cnpaMO yaHaHnxeTO h oSmecTBOTO (Hopkins & 
Levine, 2000). 

HHTerpau,HaTa b HayKaTa Haaara h mrrerpaHHa Ha yaeSHnre 
aHCu,HnaHHH. PoaaTa Ha xHMHaTa KaTO yaeSeH npeaMeT Bee noBeae 
HaMaaaBa 3a CMeTKa Ha HHrerpaaHHa npeaMeT IipnpoaHH HayKH (Science). 
HaKOH Bene ce nHTaT aaan XHMHaTa HaMa aa HMa cbaSaTa Ha aaTHHCKna h 
rp'bLi.KHa e3Hu,H - uinpoKO 3acTbneHH yneSHn ancnmiaHHH b cpeaHOTO 
ynnaHine b MHHaaoTO, ho anec 6e3 npncfaCTBHe b MacoBHre rHMHa3HH 
(Brodie, 2004). Te3H npouecn HaaaraT yaHTeaHTe aa HMaT MHoro no- 
coanaHa cneuHaaHa noaroTOBKa ot Ta3H, KoaTO e 6naa aocTaTbHHa npean 
20-30 roaHHH. BnpoaeM HeoSxoaHMOCTTa ot uinpoKa cnennaaHa noaroTOBKa 
Ha yaHTeaa no npnpoaHHTe HayKH oine b nbpBnre aeceTHaeraa Ha XX-na 
BeK e 6naa {JjopMyanpaHa no caeaHHa HaaHH (Westaway, 1929): ycneniHHaT 
yaHTea „3Hae npeaMeTa ch b noapoSHOCTH, ho aocTaTbnHO na>aHO no3HaBa h 
ocTaHaaHTe npnpoaHH HayKH, toh 3Hae KaK aa npenoaaBa h KaK aa 
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npenoflaBa npnpoflHHre HayKH, Moace #a ce H3pa3aBa acHO h pa36npaeMO, 
H3KyceH e b aaSopaTopHnre MaHnnyaanHH, eflHaKBO HaxoflHHB e Ha MacaTa 
3a aeMOHCTpau,HH h b jiaSopaTopiMTa, HMa HenoKJiaTHMa norHKa Ha (JdhjiococJ) 
h Ha HCTopnK Ha HayKaTa, Moace j\a ffbpaai no# kohtpoji niyMHaTa TbJina ot 
Aena, roBopeiiKH hm 3a HanpaBeHOTO ot TaKHBa reHHH KaTO ranHJieii, Hiotoh, 
Oapa^eH h ^apBHH. IiOBene ot bchhko TOBa toh e eHTycnacT, nbaeH c Bapa b 
CBoaTa coScTBeHa paSoTa h mhchs... ynnreaaT Moace j\a HMa ntpBOKnacHa 
jiaSopaTopna h oSopyflBaHe, #o6po pa3npe#eaeHHe Ha nacoBeTe, H^eanHa 
yneSHa nporpaMa, ho, aKO He 3Hae KaK j\a npeno/iaBa h ropn b paSoTaTa ch, 
ycnextT HaMa j\a ro cnoxoflH. OSpaTHO aKO toh e eHeprnneH h ^oSpe 
HH(j)opMHpaH, toh Moace j\a ycnee BtnpeKH jiohioto oSopy^BaHe h 
o6e3KypaacaBama cpe/ia". 

ycneinHHHT H3CJieAOBaTeji 

B ronaMaTa ch nacT ropHHTe KanecTBa ca Bann/iHH h 3a 
roaneflOBaTejiHTe Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO. HecfaMHeHO Te TpaSBa ,zja no3HaBaT b 
no/ipoSHOCTH yHHJiHiHHHTe CHCTeMH h npaKTHKaTa b Tax, ho He e 
HenpeMeHHO safltaacHTeaHO aa StaaT ynnreaH c ynnreacKa 
npaBOcnocoSHOCT. HayKaTa e 6e3 rpaHHHH h 3aTOBa H3caeapBaTeaHTe Ha 
o6pa30BaHHeTO TpaSBa ap no3HaBaT b noapoSHOCTH o6pa30BaTeaHHre 
TpaannHH ocBeH Ha coScTBeHaTa ch CTpaHa, ho h HaBcaKbae no CBeTa. 
Bn/ieHKH xopa Ha HayKaTa, Te TpaSBa cboSoaho na BaaaeaT e3HKa Ha HayKaTa 
- aHrjiHHCKHaT e3HK, 3a aa MoraT 6e3 orpaHHaeHHa j\a oSmyBaT h oSMerorr 
HH(J)opMaLi,Ha c Koaernre ch ot TaxHaTa HayaHa oSaacT, nptCHaTH HaBcaKbae 
no CBeTa. IloKa3aTeaeH 4>aKT 3a MacTOTO Ha aHraHHCKna e3mc b HayKaTa e 
to3h, HanpHMep, ae HanHOHaaHHaT (Jdoha „HayaHH H3caeaBaHHa", kohto e 
e^HHCTBeHaTa atpacaBHa CTpyKrypa, ocHrypaBama cpeacTBa 3a npoBeacaaHe 
Ha HayHHHTe H3caeaBaHHa ape3 CHCTeMaTa Ha npoeKmoTO (janiaHCHpaHe, 
Bene npneivia 3a pa3raeacaaHe h oneHaBaHe eaHHCTBeHO npoeKTH, HanncaHH 
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Ha aHrjiHHCKH. BnponeM c pa3BHTHeTO Ha rjioSanroanHjrra b CBeTa pojurra Ha 
aHrjiHHCKHa e3HK KaTO ecbeierHBeH HHCTpyMenr 3a oSinonoBemico oSmyBaHe 
HenpeK-bCHaTO pacTe (Phillipson, 2001). C^BpeMenHHaT HHCTpyMeHTapnyM 
Ha o6pa30BaTejiHHTe HaynHH H3CJieflBaHHa (educational research) TpaSBa jx& 
ce no3HaBa h npnnara b HbJiHa Mapa. ToBa BKJiiOHBa h pa3JiHHHHre mctoah Ha 
CTaTHCTHnecKa o6pa6oTKa Ha nojryneHHTe b xo#a Ha H3CJieflBaHH»Ta 
eKcnepHMeHTanHH ^amm. Pa3JiHHHHre TeopHH Ha yneHe, Meac/iy kohto h 
uinpoKO npHJiaraHaTa b 3ana/ura EBpona h AiviepHKa Teopna h npaKTHKa Ha 
KOHCTpyKTHBH3Ma (Brooks & Brooks, 1993) ctino TpaSBa na St^aT Ha 
pa3nojioaceHHe. B MHoroSpoHHHre HaynHH ny6jiHKau,HH b cneu,HajiH3HpaHaTa 
HayHHa nepnoflHKa no science education, b o6mp TeoperaneH nnaH, HaM- 
necTO ce noaBaBaT HMeHaTa Ha Piaget, Dewey, Vygotsky, von Glasersfeld h 
ffp. h no3HaBaHeTO Ha HaynHOTO TBopnecTBO Ha Te3H ocHOBonojiaraiuH 
aBTopn e HeoSxoAHMO, ho He ot yneSHHUH hjih no-KT>CHH npeBO/ni, necTO y 
Hac H/ieojiorHHecKH oSpeivteHeHH, a npe3 npoynBaHe Ha opHraHanHHTe hm 
ctHHHeHHa. ToBa b EtJirapna Bene e btj3mo>kho. 

Ilo-rope 6e OT6ejia3aHO, ne rooieflOBaTejiHre TpaSBa j\& H3nHTBaT BtB 
BHCiua CTeneH pecneier io,m HayKaTa h HeiiHHTe HOCHrejiH. CaMO TaKa Te me 
cna3BaT npaBHJiaTa Ha HaynHaTa eTHKa h H»Ma j\& ^onycHaT TaxHaTa achhoct 
jx& hoch 6ejie3HTe Ha HMHTauHara h cyporaTa. 3a cbacaneHHe b BtJirapna b 
no/iroTOBKaTa Ha StfleinHre H3CJieflOBaTejiH h Apyrn cneu,HajiHCTH 
HayHHaTa/npo(j)ecHOHajiHaTa eTHKa He e BKjnoneHa b yneSHnre nnaHOBe Ha 
BHcniHTe yHHJiHina h He e oSeier Ha 3a/rbJi6oHeHO roynaBaHe. Be3 npeTeHu,HH 
3a ntJiHOTa TyK ca noconeHH hjikoh necTO cpeinaHH H3BpaineHH» b HaynHaTa 
AeiiHOCT (Toshev, 2008a): HeicopopeKTHO nnrHpaHe Ha jiHrepaTypHHTe 
h3tohhhu,h c lien OManoBaacaBaHe nocTHrHaTOTO ot npe/uuecTBeHHUHTe h 
npeAaBaBaHe Ha HepeanHCTHHHH npeTeHu,HH no OTHomeHHe Ha coScTBeHnre 
pe3yjiTaTH, nySnHKyBaHe Ha H3MHCJieHH ohhthh ^aHHH, nySjiHKyBaHe Ha 
e^HH p-bKonnc Ha hjikojiko MecTa, (bparMeHrauHJi Ha e#HH ptKonnc c nen 
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yBenHHaBaHe 6poa Ha coScTBeHnre nySjimcanHH, cicpHTO hjih jibho 
njiarnaTCTBO, peanH3HpaHO Hanocne/rbK necTO c MeTOfla „Copy-Paste" 6e3 
no3HaBaHe Ha nbpBOH3TOHHHnnTe, ho c npenncBaHe Ha tckctobc ot 
HnrepHeT, nySjinKyBaHe Ha TeKCTOBe 6e3 BcaKaKtB HayneH npnHOC - 
KonnpaHe Ha nyac/in H^en h pe3yjiTaTH (npoSjieivrbT Me Too), necTO c 
npeTeHu,HJiTa, ne Heino e HanpaBeHO „3a nptB m>T b BtJirapna". 

npoQjieiviM Ha npo(|)ccMOHajiHa ia M,acHni(|)MKauMJi 

YHHTejiHTe h H3CJieAOBaTejiHTe TpaSBa na St^aT npo(J3ecHOHa.nHCTH b 
noneTO Ha cbohtc aghhocth. H Te3H xopa TpaSBa caMH j\& ce HfleHTH(|)HnHpaT 
KaTO TaKHBa. Pa3BHTHeTO Ha Ta3H H/ieHTHHHOCT e npoAtJiacaBam h 
AHHaMHHeH npouec Ha (JDopMnpaHe, HH(J3opMHpaHe, pe(J)opMHpaHe, 
ctnocTaBJiHe c KOJiern, T.e. b HenpeKbCHaTO B3aHMOfleiiCTBHe c xopa ot 
ctmaTa npo(J)ecHa (Cooper & Olson, 1996). Ot ocoSeHO 3HaneHHe e cpe^aTa, 
T.e. B3aHMOAeHCTBHeTO c HaH-6jiH3KOTO oSicptaceHHe Ha cnennanHCTa - e/niH 
npoiiec, kohto 3anonBa ome ot yHHBepcHreTCKaTa CKaMeiiKa (Franzak, 2002). 
IlpocJDecHOHajiHaTa HflenrHHHOCT ce npeiieHaBa npe3 cySeKTHBHH h 

oSeKTHBHH HH^HKaTOpH (GuSeva et al., 2009), KOHTO flaBaT Bt3MO}KHOCT 3a 

npeiieHKa Ha CTeneHTa, ^o kojito hjikoh ce HfleHTH^nnnpa c 
npo(J3ecHOHajTHaTa pojia h npo(|)ecHOHajiHHa mo^cii Ha jx&jxQmn:a. npo(J)ecHa; 
CTeneHTa Ha npneivtaHe h cna3BaHe Ha npo^ecnoHanHHTe hopmh h neHHOCTH; 
CTeneHTa Ha eMonnoHajma (necTO oSycnoBeHa ot ceMencTBOTO h 
poAHTenHTe) npHB-bp3aHOCT kim npocJDecnaTa, CTeneHTa Ha npo^ecHOHajma 
peanH3anHa (necTO bt>b Bpt3Ka c ycnexnTe h Heycnexnre npn 
ynpaacHaBaHeTO Ha npo^ecmrra), SanaHCbT Meac/iy „ncKaM - nojiynaBaM" b 
ynpaacHSBaHeTO Ha npocjiecna (TyK HeyflOBJieTBopeHneTO ot hhckoto 
3anjian(aHe Ha ynnTejiCKna Tpy/i Moace jx& H3Jie3e Ha npe^eH nnaH), CTeneHTa 
Ha OTroBopHOCT, c kosto cnennanHCTbT Moace jx& npneivie HaTOBapBaHna, 
CB"bp3aHH c BtnpocHaTa npo(J3ecHJi. 
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Tojijim npoSjieM e HfleHTHCJDHKanHjrra Ha HaynHaTa cnenHaiiHOCT 
„MeTOAHKa Ha oSyneHHeTO (no OTpacjiH h bhaobc HayKn)", StJirapcKH 
uiHCJD'bp 05.07.03 (Toshev, 2008b) h ctOTBeTHHre cnenHanHCTH, HapnnaHH y 
Hac h b Shbhihs ctBeTCKH Sjiok „MeTOAHU,H". Hhto MeTO^HKa Ha oSyneHHeTO 
Moace jx& ce pa3no3Hae b ocTaHaraui cb»t KaTO caMOCTOjrrejiHa HaynHa 
oSjiacT, hhto cneu,HajiHCTHTe „MeTOflHnH" HMaT eKBHBaneHT b CTpaHHTe Ha 
3ana/iHa EBpona h AiviepHKa. ,H,yMaTa „MeTOflHK" hjih „MeTOflHCT" He 6h 
Morno CMHCJieHO jx& Stfle npeBefleHa Ha aHrjiHHCKH e3HK. 3aTOBa c no-ronaM 
ycnex Ta3H HaynHa cnenHaiiHOCT 6h Morao jx& St^e 03HaneHa KaTO "Teopna 
h MeTOAOJiorna Ha npeno/iaBaHeTO h oSyneHHeTO no ecTecTBeHH HayKH h 
MaTeMaTHKa", kocto e no-npocTpaHHO npe^CTaBJiHe Ha o6inpnpHeTH» b 
3ana#Ha EBpona h AisiepHKa TepMHH „Science Education", kohto ce npnnara 
He caMO kbm cpe/iHOTO o6pa30BaHHe, ho h kbm bchhkh o6pa30BaTejiHH HHBa 
- ot HaH-paHHHTe j\o HaH-BHcmnre h oSyneHHeTO npe3 nejina >khbot. 
HivieHyBaHeTO Ha e^HH ot cnenHajironpaHHTe HaynHH CBBeTH Ha BncmaTa 
aTecTannoHHa komhchji tohho no to3h HanHH e HectMHeHO cxbiiKa b 
npaBHjmaTa nocoKa. 

3a nySjiHKaijHHTe Ha yHHTdiHTe h nyQjiHKaHHHTe Ha 
H3CJieAOBaTejiHTe 

H ynHTejiHTe, h rooieflOBaTejiHTe ca xopa Ha cjioboto. ToBa 
03HanaBa, ne yHHTejinre b HaKaKBa CTeneH TpaSBa na no3HaBaT npaBHJiaTa Ha 
ycTHaTa h nncivieHaTa HaynHa KOMymiKauHfl, a H3CJieflOBaTejiHTe TpaSBa jx& 
no3HaBaT Ta3H npoSjieMaTHKa b ffbJiSoHHHa. H ynnrejinTe, h 
H3CJieAOBaTejiHTe TpaSBa jx& nySnHKyBaT, ho nnraTejiCKHTe ay^nropHH Ha 
Te3H ny6jiHKau,HH no npaBHJio ca pa3JiHHHH. TeKCTOBeTe Ha ynnTejinre b 
rojiaMaTa ch nacT ca npeflHa3HaneHn 3a Apyrn ynnrejin - b Te3H 
ny6jiHKau,HH, 3a kohto He e HyaceH yreacHeH HayneH anapaT, yHHTejinre 
CBoSmaBaT floSpn npaKTHKH b ^enHOCTTa ch, cnoflejiaT c flpyrn yHnrejin 
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cboh H^eii, 3aipy/nieHHa, 3a6ejia3aHH Heci>o6pa3HOCTH b cbinecTByBainaTa 
yneSHa flOKyMenranna. B TaKHBa nySanKannn MoraT jx& St^aT BKJiiOHeHH h 
yneHnnn, ynacTBanxn c yneSHa h BMnnraTejiHa neji b ejieMenrapHn (J)opMH 
Ha educational research. nySjinKannnre Ha H3CJieAOBaTejinre (y Hac 
03HanaBaHH KaTO „MeTOflHnn") ca etc etBtpineHO Apyr xapaKTep. Te He ca 
npeAHa3HaneHH 3a ynnrejiH, KaTO ocHOBHa HnraTejicKa ay/iopna, a ca 3a 
noji3BaHe ot Apyrn cnennajincTn b cbinaTa HaynHa oSjiacr. 3aTOBa Tyic 
aKiieHT'bT TpaSBa jx& St^e Btpxy HOBHTe HaynHn pe3yjiTaTH, a 
oSocHOBaBaHeTO Ha aBTopcKHTe npeTeHnnn npe/inojiara oSmnpeH HayneH 
anapaT. He e HopMaiiHO b cnncfaKa Ha jiHTepaTypaTa kbm TaKHBa nySanKannn 

JX& SljflaT BKJiiOHeHH CaMO H3KOJIKO JIHTepaTypHH H3TOHHHU,H, MeaCfly KOHTO 

eABa-^Be coSciBeHH nySjiHKauHH, npn TOBa nySjiHKyBaHH b Tpy/jHO 
flOCTtnHH H3AaHHa - cSophhhh hjih jioKanHa nepHOflmca, yneSHKHH, 

HOpMaTHBHH HJIH nOJIHTHHeCKH ^OKyMeHTH. Pa36npa Ce MeTOAHU,HTe MoraT 

JX& nnniaT CTaTHH h 3a yHHiejiHie - ToraBa, KoraTO cbOTBeTHaTa 
npoSneMaTHKa hoch 6ejie3HTe Ha 3pejiocTTa h HemiOTO BKnionBaHe b 
yneSHaTa npaKTHKa rorjieac/ia npeflCToaino h nejieci>o6pa3HO. B TaKHBa 
ny6jiHKau,HH, kohto HaivtaT HayneH xapaKTep, bcbhihoct ce nonyjiapH3Hpa 
cpe# yHHTencTBOTO coScTBeH hjih nyac/i neflaroranecKH onHT. 

Kofi Apyr nniue no o6pa30BaTeJiHH TeMH? 

YnHTejiH c BHcnie o6pa30BaHHe no npaBHJio ce no/iroTBaT no ^Ba 
pa3JiHHHH HannHa (Toshev, 2001). E/niHnaT npeflnoaara CTyflenrnTe npe3 4- 
roAnnmo ninpoKonpocbnjiHO oSyneHne jx& CTaHaT cnennajincTn b KomcpeTHH 
HaynHH oSjiacTH, cjiefl KoeTO Te3n ot Tax, kohto HMaT HyaoiaTa MOTHBanna 
jj,a 6i>AaT ynHTean, caefl flonbJiHHTejiHa cnennajiH3HpaHa no/iroTOBKa b 
oSjiacTia Ha HayKaTa 3a o6pa30BaHHeTO, nojrynaBaT ynnTejicKa 
npaBOcnocoSHOCT. Ilpn /ipyrna MOflea, kohto Bee oine ce npnaara b 
EtJirapna, HMa ynnreJiCKn nporpaMH bt>b BncniHTe ynnjinina, Kb/ieTO 
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nocrbiiBaT Stflemnre yHnrejiH h ynaT 4 toahhh, 3a jx& 3aB"bpniaT H36paHaTa, 
necTO cjiynaiiHO hjih npe3 OTpnnaTejiHa cejieKinui, ctOTBeTHa /lyS-neraa 
yHHTencKa cnennajiHOCT. B LJapcTBO E-bJirapna (1878-1946) CTaacaHTCKHar 
HHCTHTyT h o6pa3noBHre rHMHa3HH ca no/iroTBajiH Stflemnre cpe^HH 
yHHTenH npe3 noflpoSffli yneSmi nporpaMH h oiihthh HacTaBHHnn - ctmo 
yHHTenH. Te3H xopa ot npaKTHKaTa, KaKBHTO HMa h cera, KaKTO Meac/iy 
yHHTenHTe, TaKa h Meac/iy MeTOflnnHTe, BtpniaT H3KjnoHHTejiHO nojie3Ha 
^eiiHOCT He caivto no OTHOineHHe Ha hobhtc ynnrejiH, ho h c paSoTaTa ch c 
TanaHTHBHTe h Ha^apeHHre yneHHHH, noflroTBamcH rn 3a ynacrae b 
OJinMnnaflH h flpyrn cfaCTe3aHHa (Grozdev, 2007). Te3H cnennanHCTH no 
npaBHJio cbiho nySnmcyBaT cbohtc floSpn npaicrHKH. TaKHBa cbHHHeHna 
MoraT jx& StflaT MHoro nojie3Hn 3a Apyrn yHnrejiH h HHCTpyKropn. 
CnennajiHCTHTe ot npaKTHKaTa, oSane, He ca H3CJieflOBaTejiH b HayKaTa 3a 
o6pa30BaHHeTO. Ha Tax He e Hy>KHO jx& nonaraT ocoSeHH rpnacn 3a HaynHO 
oSocHOBaBaHe Ha cbohtc TBtpfleHHa c no/ipoSeH HayneH anapaT h 
BceoSxBaTeH nperjiefl Ha bchhko HanpaBeHO no cbOTBeTHnre Btnpocn 
HaBcaK-b/ie no CBeTa. Te3H xopa 3acjiyacaBaT bhcoko oSmecTBeHO npH3HaHne, 
MaKap ne TaxHaTa achhoct He bo^h HenpeMemio KbM nojiynaBaHe Ha HaynHH 
CTeneHH h 3BaHHa. HaH-floSpnre MeTOflHnn ot CTaacanrcKna HHCTHTyT He ca 
HManH HayHHH CTeneHH h 3BaHHa h Meac/iy Tax b oSnacTTa Ha xHMHnecKOTO 
o6pa30BaHHe H3HbKBaT KptCTio HjineB, KnpHJi Ahhcb, HBaH PbirbSoB, 
Ajinnna HaMfleHOB (Toshev, 1998). 

nonyjiapH3HpaHeTO Ha HayKaTa ocoSeHO cpe# MJia^HTe noKOJieHna e 
ot H3KJiiOHHTejiHO 3HaneHHe 3a paHHOTO Bt3HHKBaHe h noflAtpacaHe Ha 
HHTepec b MJia^eaera kbm nacTHnre HayKH h HaynHaTa ^chhoct. HMa 
nponyTH h HeHa^MHHaTH nonyjiaproaTopH Ha HayKaTa h TexHnre cbHHHeHHa 
ce neTaT c jhoSob ot yneHHUHTe h MoraT j\& ce H3noji3BaT ot TexHHTe 
yHHTenH b yneSHaTa hm paSoTa. HanpHMep b oSiracTTa Ha (J3H3HKaTa h 
MaTeMaTHKaTa KHHrHTe Ha 5LM. nepenMaH (1961a; 1961b; 1961c; 1967a; 
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1967b;) ca ocoSeHa neHHOCT, a no-CTapHTe noKOJieHHa StJirapn (h 
eBponennH) ot nbpBaTa nojiOBHHa Ha XX-hji BeK ca Shjih nneHeHH ot K. 
cDnaMapHOH (1947; 1991). KaKTO cDjiaMapnoH, TaKa h IlepejiMaH, He ca 
nponyra ynemi, ho h nponyrn ynemi HMaT ycneuiHH onHTH Ha noneTO Ha 
HayHHaTa nonyjiaproanHJi (HanpHMep AnmHaHH & HH(|)ejibA (1965)). Ot 
StJirapcKHTe yHeHH-nonynaproaTopH Ha HayKaTa ot no-HOBO BpeMe 
3acjiyacaBaT OT6ejia3BaHe HanpHMep E. CoKOJiOBa, ,ZL JIa3apoB, E. 

TOJIOBKHCKH, T. BjIH3HaKOB, C. PoSeB, K. MaHOJIOB, H. JIhjiob, H. 

npecnaBCKH h ffp, a ot CTapnre BpeMeHa HeHaflMHHaT e A. 3jiaTapoB. 

^acT ot StJirapcKHTe ynemi HMaT noflnepTaH HHTepec icbm 
npoSneMHTe Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO h ca HanncajiH CBHHHeHHa, hjikoh ot kohto 

HMaT H MeTOflHHHa CTOHHOCT. Ot nOKOJieHHJITa npe/JH BTOpaTa CBeTOBHa 

BOHHa 3acjiyacaBaT OT6ejia3BaHe A. 3naTapoB, 3. KapaoraaHOB, B. OraaHOB, 
K. KyjienneB (Toshev, 1998). 

IiySjiHHHCTH h acypHanHCTH cbmo npoSBaT nepoTO ch no 
o6pa30BaTejiHH tcmh. B Ta3H nySjinicaHHOHHa mnna pa/iKO ce HaMHpaT 
CMHCJieHH TeKCTOBe. OShkhobcho CTaBa AyMa 3a KOMnnjianHH, H3HbCTpeHH c 
TnnHHHH 3a BpeMeTO KJiHmeTa, rapHHpaHH c HaKaKtB cjiynaeH jihhch onHT ot 
Aocer /jo yHHJiHma h yneSmi chctcmh. ^HJieTanrHTe, c H3KJiK)HeHHe Man Ha 
jnoSHTejinre-acTpoHOMH, etc CBOjrra CTptB io>m nySnHKyBaHe Ha 
KaTeropHHHH h HeTtpnamn BMpaaceHHa MHeHHa, Han-necTO npnHacaT etc 
CbHHHeHHjrra ch noBene Bpe^a otkojikoto non3a (Eastburn, 2000). 

HaKpaa OT6ejia3BaHe 3acjiy>KaBaT h nojiHTHnecKHTe tckctobc no 
B"bnpocHTe Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO - fleioiapaHHH, CTpaTeran h Apyrn nofloSffli Ha 
fltpacaBHH n oSmecTBeHH opraHH3aHHH. Te3H ^oicyMeHTH HaMaT HayneH 
xapaKTep h tjixhoto HHTnpaHe b ocHOBHaTa nnTepaTypa io>m HaynHnre 
CTaTHH Ha H3CJieAOBaTejiHTe b HayKaTa 3a o6pa30BaHHeTO e HeyMecTHO. B 
HamaTa neAarornnecKa npaKTHKa TOBa ce cnyHBa - flopn HaynHH 3a/iaHH ce 
4>opMyjiHpaT npe3 TaKHBa TeKCTOBe, npe^CTaBeHH KaTO CBoe6pa3Ha 
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„o6mecTBeHa noptHKa", kojito nofljieacn Ha cbBecTHO H3HbJiHeHHe h 
no/iKpena. OneBH/mo TOBa e peuH/iHB ot TOTanHTapHaTa Hayica, Kb^eTO 

U,HTHpaHeTO Ha TaKHBa „fl'bp>KaBHH H napTHHHH flOKyMCHTH" ot KOHrpecH, 

KOH(|)epeHLi,HH h Apyrn no/ioSHH e 3a/rbJi>KHTejieH ejieMenr Ha BcaKa HaynHa 
ny6jiHKau,Ha b oSjiacrra Ha oSmecTBeHHre HayKH. 

3aKJiioHeHHe 

BtJirapna e hjich Ha EBponencKHJi ci>K)3. EtnrapcKOTO o6pa30BaHHe h 
HayKa 6h TpaSBano jx& St^aT nacT ot oSihoto eBponeMcKO o6pa30BaTejiHO h 
HayHHO npocTpaHCTBO. ToBa 03HanaBa, ne HauiHTe yHHTenn h H3aneflOBaTejiH 
TpaSBa jx& ce H^eHTH(bHHHpaT KaTO eBponeMcKH cneuHajiHCTH, ho TOBa Moace 
,zja CTaHe caMO aico ce Bi>3npHeMaT h cna3BaT npo(j)ecHOHajiHHTe ueHHOCTH h 
hopmh Ha eBponeiicKHTe yHnrejiH h H3CJieflOBaTejiH. B HaynHaTa achhoct 
cna3BaHeTO Ha Meac/iyHapoflHHTe HaynHH CTaH/japTH e 3a.jxbJiMKTQjmo. IIpH 
StJirapcKHTe yanoBHa TOBa He e JiecHO, 3am oto StJirapcKaTa neflaroraHecKa 
oSihhoct b ronaMaTa ch nacT e (bopMHpaHa npn Apyrn yanoBHa KaTO Konne 
Ha ctBeTCKaTa neflaroraHecKa oSihhoct. E3hki>t Ha HayKaTa e couHajiHO 
oSycjiOBeH h 3aTOBa e3HKbT Ha oSmecTBeHHTe HayKH e Hepa36npaeM b 
ronaMaTa ch nacT 3a cneuHajiHCTHTe ot 3ana/ma EBpona h AMepmca. 
IIpoSjieM'LT 3a KOHBepreHu,HaTa Ha neflarorHnecKHa HayneH 
HHCTpyMeHTapnyM, H3noji3BaH b EtJirapna h EBpona, e MHoro cepno3eH h 
HeroBOTO peuiaBaHe He Tbpnn OTJiaraHe. HHane roneMH oSaacTH Ha 
oSmecTBeHHTe HayKH y Hac me St^aT Sean neTHa b eBponeMcKOTO HayHHO 
npocTpaHCTBO, a TexHHTe npeacTaBHTean me StaaT Hepa3no3HaBaeMH 3a 
CBeTOBHaTa HaynHa oSihhoct, KoeTO e caynaaT b MOMeHTa, KaKTO JiecHO 
Moace aa ce npoBepn npe3 cbBpeivteHHHTe HaynHH HHcbopMauHOHHH chctcmh 
KaTO Social Science Citation Index h Arts and Humanity Citation Index Ha 
Thomson Scientific hjih npe3 SoraTaTa HHcbopMauHOHHa 6a3a aaHHH Ha 
Elsevier SCOPUS. 
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EEJIE)KKH 

1. npeflBapifrejieH BapnaHT Ha Ta3ii CTaTHH 6e npe^CTaBeH KaTO noicaHeH 
flOKJiafl, Ha HHTepflHCHHnjiHHajiHHa <j)opyM „Ei>jirapHH h Pycna - nocoKH Ha 
B3aHMHOcr", 14-17 aeiceMBpH 2008 r., rp. Pyce. 

2. To3H cnncbK HaMa npe,a,CTaBHTejieH xapaKTep, ho KanecTBOTO Ha 
npefl,Jio>KeHHTe KHHrn e rapanrHpaHO c BnnaHHeTO, kocto Te ca oica3ajiH 
Btpxy aBTopa Ha HacroamaTa CTaTHa b paHHHTe My roflHHH. Eto 3amo 
H3noji3BaHeTO Ha Te3H KHHrn b cbBpeMeHHaTa yne6Ha npaKTHica MO»ce p,a 
HMa nojio>KHTejieH e^eicr 3a noBHiuaBaHe Ha HHTepeca Ha yneHHHHTe kt>m 
xHMHaTa h npHpo^HHTe HayKH H3o6mo. 
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Abstract. Policy initiatives such as the European Year of Creativity 
and Innovation (2009) and the EU Framework on "Key Competences" (2006 
and onwards) aim at contributing on the ongoing re-conceptualisation of skills 
(gradually correlated to Reskilling, Employability, Sustainability and Com- 
petitiveness) and operate within the context of a changing balance between 
technocracy, pedagogy and politics. I.e. according to the EU cluster on Key 
Competences "major themes are applied throughout the Framework: creativ- 
ity, critical thinking, initiative taking, play a major role in all eight key compe- 
tences". This explicit changing role of Creativity gains in political visibility 
and requires a contextually embedded and multidisciplinary approach. On 
such a perspective the present paper analyses the political context and interest 
politics' impact on the transformations on LLL and reskilling within the EU 
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policy agenda and raises methodological and epistemological issues on the 
interface between educational and policy analysis. 

Keywords: reskilling, key competences, creativity, Life Long Learning 
participation, educational policy, employability, indicators and benchmarks, 
EU policy agenda and policy initiatives 



1. Preliminary remarks on EU policy in education and training 

Focusing on the policy agenda for education and training, one can eas- 
ily "trace" an obvious request for a new policy paradigm for Life Long Learn- 
ing (LLL). The gradual involvement of interest politics reshape the Education 
Policy making procedures and the redistributive operation of the educational 
systems, while learning is getting gradually (co-r-)related to employability and 
competitiveness (Papadakis & Tsakanika, 2006). The EC's approach on LLL 
policies 15 highlights that national and supranational LLL strategy should take a 
systemic, coordinated view on E&T, covering all E&T systems (formal, non- 
formal) and levels, provide flexible learning pathways and includes effective 
transition points between levels, emphasising reskilling, creativity and innova- 
tion. It also involves the development of qualification systems and includes 
allocation of targeted financial means, promoting partnerships with all rele- 
vant stakeholders, including regional and local actors, while including dis- 
semination and implementation. In the context of both the major, mutual de- 
pended, supranational initiatives (namely the Bologna Process and the Lisbon 
Strategy), education and furthermore education policies are brought "not only 
at the forefront of discourse but also at the edge of political action" (Papadakis 
& Tsakanika, 2005) as the focal point of a two-pillar strategy. 

The abovementioned strategy 25 aims at ensuring sustainability and 
promoting both employability and social cohesion within our post-industrial 
"risk societies" (in U. Beck's terms). Indeed, any attempt to analyse educa- 
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tion and its major determinants (namely learning and teaching) within the Lis- 
bon Agenda, cannot overlook the effects of the new forms of internationalisa- 
tion and the emerging transformations in economy and labour market (Lavdas 
et al., 2006). All the above mentioned changes reflect the dominant policy ra- 
tionality within the policy complex and the macroeconomic articulation of 
educational policy as active employment policy (Hirst & Thompson, 1996, p. 
74-75, Papadakis, 2006, p.203-235, Papadakis & Tsakanika, 2005 and Hviden 
et al., 2001). Europeanization, supranationalization of the public policies, the 
predominance of a new economic- developmental paradigm in the late modern 
capitalism and the multicultural challenge in the political systems and their 
civic culture, constitute the context of the major challenges for education to- 
day and subsequently redefine the role of learning and "skilling" in the educa- 
tional process. 

2. Benchmarking reality: facets of the state of play 

Within such a context, reskilling is getting institutionally and opera- 
tionally correlated to creativity, while creativity itself is becoming a focal no- 
tion- point of the relevant political agenda. The major parameters of the state 
of play regarding EU MS national LLL strategies (till 2008) are the follow- 
ing 3 - 1 : (1) the benchmark on the MST graduates will be over-achieved; (2) 
there is some progress in lifelong learning participation; however, much of it 
is a result of changes in surveys in several Member States, which led to higher 
nominal participation rates and thus overstate overall progress; (3) there is 
constant improvement as regards early school leavers, but faster progress is 
needed in order to achieve the benchmark; (4) in upper secondary completion 
there has been only little progress, while results for low achievers in reading 
have not been improved. 

More specifically, regarding the LLL participation domain, "the per- 
centage of the working age population who participated in education and 
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training (in the 4 weeks prior to the survey) amounted to 9.6 % in 2006. Since 
breaks in time series overstate progress the real increase was limited. Addi- 
tional efforts are needed to reach the benchmark of a 12.5% participation rate 
in 2010. The Nordic countries, especially Denmark, the UK, Slovenia and the 
Netherlands currently show the highest participation rates" 4) 



Progress towards meeting the 5 benchmarks (EU average) 
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progress required- ' 



Lifelong learning participation 
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Source: Council of the EU 4) 

Within this "statistical" context, what is also changing is the policy 
circle implemented itself. The ongoing policy-planning architecture could be 
represented as follows: 
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(Papadakis, 2008). 

Obviously, policy making in LLL doesn't concern only LLL itself. In 
fact, it concerns many aspects and facets of the human recourse development 
(HRD) and subsequently has a certain impact on the ongoing transitions in 
economy, society and the relevant decision making processes, and the con- 
struction of a dominant knowledge paradigm (actualised within the knowl- 
edge-based economy context, Papadakis, 2008). The major trend regarding the 
above-mentioned policy procedure is the trend towards evidence-based policy 
making (Policy, Practice, R&D), that inevitably affects what the European 
Council (March 2007) has defined as the ideal knowledge triangle: education, 
research and creativity - innovation. 
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3. Fostering Learning Outcomes: "bridging" skills and compe- 
tence- based learning with creativity and innovation 

Creativity is embedded either as an explicit priority or as an implicit 
demand in all the major supranational policy agendas, such as the European 
Strategy for Employment, the Lisbon Strategy and its education branch (Work 
Programme Education & Training 2010), that have led in the abovementioned 
transformation of the education and training structures and methods. While 
the new public management and the transformations of the public policy com- 
plex redefine the priorities of the educational policy regarding skills (emphasis 
to the development of soft skills instead of the traditional manpower require- 
ments approach), creativity is becoming more and more crucial at both institu- 
tional and operational level. Within such a context, creativity is becoming a 
key-feature in both the main policy documents and policy initiatives. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the concept of competence and 
scope of creativity and innovation were broadened, the Council and the Euro- 
pean Parliament adopted, at the end of 2006, a European Framework for Key 
Competences for Lifelong Learning. The Framework "identifies and defines, 
for the first time at the European level, the key competences that citizens re- 
quire for their personal fulfilment, social inclusion, active citizenship and em- 
ployability in a knowledge-based society" 3) 

The Recommendation introduces eight key competences, namely eight 
fundamental set of skills. Key competences include not only the 'traditional' 
competences such as communication in the mother tongue; communication in 
foreign languages; mathematical competence and basic competences in sci- 
ence and technology; digital competence, but also the more transversal ones 
such as i) learning to learn (related substantially to creativity); ii) social and 
civic competences; iii) sense of initiative (correlated to creativity) and entre- 
preneurship; iv) cultural awareness and expression. 
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Many of the key competences "overlap and interlock.... many themes 
are applied throughout the Framework: critical thinking, creativity, initiative 
taking, problem solving, risk assessment, decision taking and managing feel- 
ings constructively play a major role in all eight key competences." 3 - 1 

In order to promote implementation of the Recommendation and 
spread the key competences' perspective, the Commission established the 
Cluster on "Key Competences and Curriculum reform", within the 'Education 
and Training 2010' work programme and under the supervision of the EU 
Education & Training Coordination Group (ETCG). 5) 

The Cluster has undertaken three Peer Learning Activities (PLAs) in 
Belgium, (Flanders), Hungary and Greece, and number of meetings in Brus- 
sels, while it has also proceeded in two mappings (from 2004 and 2007) on 
how national policy agendas for lifelong learning and school curricula recog- 
nise the key competences. The abovementioned PLAs focused on "the im- 
plementation of key competences and in particular the cross-curricular or 
transversal key competences (learning to learn related to creativity and post- 
cognitive skills, social and civic, initiative taking and entrepreneurship, cul- 
tural awareness and expression). Member States' experts have looked into 
policies and measures at national contexts that are needed to enable schools 
and other learning organisations to support the development of key compe- 
tences among young people." 3 - 1 Among the major findings of these PLAs, the 
following are of vital importance: 

"[I]n order to support the political intentions on schools as part of 
lifelong learning strategies, key competences should have an appropriate 
status in curricula and syllabi.... Teacher education, both initial and in- 
service, needs to reflect the paradigm change as it requires different ap- 
proaches to teaching and learning," 3 ^ emphasising alternative forms of learn- 
ing that promote creativity though a cross curricular perspective. 6) The latest 
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should be supported by the proper learning material and pedagogical ap- 
proaches focusing on the development of key competences. 

No doubt - creativity is rising. Additionally, creativity placed in the 
agenda of several fundamental ongoing policy initiatives, attempting to draw 
up the actual LLL Framework in EU. The case of the European Year of Crea- 
tivity and Innovation strengthens the abovementioned "hypothesis". Within its 
context, the promotion of creativity and innovation is institutionally and op- 
erationally correlated to the request for efficiency and equity. According to the 
Conclusions of the Council and the Representatives of the MS (22 May 2008): 
more emphasis should be laid on creativity and the capacity to innovate, 
within the Education & Training 2010 and afterwards, correlation between 
cultural diversity and creativity should be highlighted and strengthened, part- 
nerships within the educational community and between learning organization 
and society at large should be fostered, in order to increase creativity should 
be promoted and fostered, teacher institutions and teachers have a key contri- 
bution to support everyone's creative potential and should contribute to this 
by "exemplifying creativity in their own teaching (more personalized and 
learner-centered approaches to education)", while "all levels of E&T can con- 
tribute to creativity and innovation in a LLL perspective- the early stages of 
education concentrating on motivation, learning to learn skills and other key 
competences and subsequent stages focusing on more specific skills and the 
creation, development and application of new knowledge and ideas." 7) 

To sum up - creativity is gradually empowered within the EU policy 
agenda, while it is gradually getting correlated to reskilling and LLL. Instead 
of being a marginalized issue, it becomes a fundamental topic for the new pol- 
icy paradigm on education and training. And that is the major challenge, crea- 
tivity faces: its contribution to the new LLL paradigm. 
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Abstract. This investigation sought understand of the pedagogical phi- 
losophies of Bulgarian secondary science teachers in public schools in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, using the instrument that derived information for this study was an 
interview protocol consisting of six open-ended questions, with a numerical 
scoring analysis: the Teachers Pedagogical Philosophy Interview (TPPI). A 
review of literature shows there is no research on the pedagogical philosophi- 
cal basis of teacher's beliefs on teaching or on the effect of integrating con- 
structivist teaching methodology in Bulgarian secondary science classrooms. 

Keywords: Bulgarian education, teacher pedagogical philosophy, con- 
structivism, teacher's beliefs 
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Introduction 

This paper was designed to develop understanding of the pedagogical 
philosophies of Bulgarian secondary science teachers in public schools in 
Sofia, Bulgaria. The beliefs regarding teaching and learning, science and 
school have been changing and developing during their teaching and the tran- 
sition of the Republic of Bulgaria since the change from a socialist state. 

A review of literature shows there is no research on the pedagogical 
philosophical basis of teacher's beliefs on teaching or on the effect of integrat- 
ing constructivist teaching methodology in Bulgarian secondary science class- 
rooms. This research project is one of three projects investigating the status of 
science education in Bulgaria. 

The schools were recruited by the Faculty of Chemical Education of 
the University of Sofia for adequate sampling, demographic similarity and 
efficiency in transportation and communication. The actual population of the 
schools selected was determined by the number of schools and science educa- 
tors that elect to participate. 

The instrument that derived information for this study was an inter- 
view protocol consisting of six open-ended questions, with a numerical scor- 
ing analysis: the Teachers Pedagogical Philosophy Interview (TPPI) devel- 
oped by Fraser (1994) and has been used in several investigations and disser- 
tations (e.g. Tillotson, 1) Craven, 2) Hollenbeck, 3 - 1 Miller; 4) cf. also Miller 
(2008)). 

The specific research question investigated in this project 

The research question in this study was: what is the pedagogical philoso- 
phy of secondary science teachers in Bulgarian schools? For brevity and ef- 
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fectiveness six questions were selected for the teacher interviews, the ques- 
tions were focused on teaching and learning. The selected questions were: (1) 
describe yourself as a teacher; (2) what are your main strengths as a teacher; 
(3) how do your students learn; (4) how do you, the teacher, learn best; (5) 
what is a good learner; (6) how do you know your students understand con- 
cepts. 

The interviews were conducted in Bulgarian by the Bulgarian researchers, 
and then responses were independently ranked, and results were co-related for 
an average for each response and participant. 



The data results 

Table 1 Consensus Responses to the 
Teacher's Pedagogical Philosophical Interview (TPPI) 



Question 


Consensus response 


Ql. Describe yourself as a teacher. 


The teacher describes self as a profes- 
sional. 


Q2. What are your main strengths as a 
teacher 


Teacher is open to students and uses 
personal experiences to enhance instruc- 
tion. 


Q3. How do your students learn? 


Through student interaction and interac- 
tion with the teacher. 


Q4. How do you, the teacher, learn 
best? 


Half the teachers cited actively doing 
and teaching the subject. Half surveyed 
cited through multiple methods. 


Q5. What is a good learner? 


Hard worker, willing to learn and ask 
questions. 


Q6. How do you know your students 
understand concepts? 


Teachers cited observation of positive 
student attitudes and comfort in apply- 
ing new knowledge to problem solving. 
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Table 2. Actual Interview Rankings of Individual Teachers. 
Teacher Pedagogical Philosophical Interview (TPPI) Evaluation Form 

Evaluators ranked the teacher's response to each other listed questions and 
inter-rate the responses derive a ranking. 



Question 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Ql. De- 


Teacher does 


Teacher 


Teacher de- 


Teachers 


Teacher 


scribe 


not know 


describes 


scribes self as 


describes self 


describes 


yourself 




self through 


a professional 


as sympa- 


self through 


as a 




personality 




thetic to stu- 


actions of 


teacher. 




traits. 




dents 


the stu- 
dents. 


general 




2 


7 


1 




Q2. 


Describes 




Teacher is 




Strong con- 


Main 


personality 




open to stu- 




tent back- 


strengths 


traits of the 




dents, uses 




ground, 


as a 


teacher. 




background to 




utilizes the 


teacher. 






enhance in- 
struction. 




skills and 
expertise of 
others. 


general 


1 




6 




3 


Q.3 


The same 




Through stu- 


Through in- 


All students 


How do 


way I learn. 




dent action and 


teraction with 


learn dif- 


your stu- 






interaction 


the teacher. 


ferently. 


dents 






with the 






learn? 






teacher. 






general 






9 


1 




Q4. 


By a single 




By visually 




Through 


How do 


method. 




doing and 




multiple 


you, the 






teaching the 




methods. 


teacher, 






subject. 






learn 












best? 












general 






5 




5 


Q5. 


A good 




A hard worker, 




A reflective 


What is a 


learner has 




willing to 




learner, 


good 


natural abil- 




learn, and ask 




willing to 


learner? 


ity to learn. 




questions. 




take risks, 
and is in- 
quisitive. 


general 






7 




3 


Q 6. How 


Student self 




Based on 


Student ap- 


Based on 


do you 


reports, ex- 




classroom reci- 


plies new 


student to 


know 


ams or as- 




tation and per- 


information. 


student 


your stu- 


signment 




formance. 




interactions 


dents un- 


performance. 










derstand 












concepts 












general 






4 


6 
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Discussion of the research questions 

Research results indicate that teachers believe students learn by doing. 
Students learn best by hands-on activities and by listening and reading. The 
teachers believe that teaching is providing information and facilitating stu- 
dent initiatives in learning. They stated numerous times that learners should be 
good listeners and self -motivated. The teachers in the study were more open 
to individual student learning styles and multiple learning styles. The teachers 
stated their top priority was to help their students to acquire problem-solving 
skills. 

The teachers' view on curriculum has changed from being totally de- 
pendent on the district curriculum and guidelines, or following other teachers. 
All teachers now report that they are open to students' and community input 
into their curriculum. The teachers incorporate educational research into their 
classroom teaching practices to promote positive changes in their science pro- 
grams. The TPPI shows a particularly strong positive correlation between be- 
liefs with regard to teaching and learning (Table 1). Perceptions of their stu- 
dents indicate that the subject matter in the courses is personally relevant to 
the teacher and learner. Since personal relevance is prerequisite to meaningful 
learning (e.g., Yager, 1996; Ausubel, 1978; Taylor 5) ), it may be inferred that 
those teachers who hold views that are more aligned to the National Science 
Education Standards 6 - 1 and are more likely to establish learning environments 
for meaningful learning. The National Science Education Standards (NSES) 
are not well known in Bulgaria, but the goals and objectives presented are 
very relevant and are being introduced in Bulgarian Schools through the 
Chemical Education Faculty of University of Sofia. The premise that effective 
teachers apply the NSES goals is indeed international. However not all teach- 
ers are aware of inquiry and constructivist education and need to be intro- 
duced to improve education. Table 1 is a consensus of the teacher's responses 
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and it indicated that teachers were aware of teaching in an inquiry model or 
constructivist methodology, but had mixed opinions on how to apply the 
methods in their classes. The investigation was gender balanced and in terms 
of experience, they spanned the years in experience. There was no relation- 
ship between experience and gender in responses offered. 

The second table, Table 2, lists the individual questions, and the indi- 
vidual rankings of the teachers, identified only by number. Most of the teach- 
ers ranked their responses in the middle of the scale. One is considered to be 
traditional and teacher-centered, with five as ranked as a constructivist, in- 
quiry-based teacher with a student centered classroom. Almost all of the re- 
sponses were in the center of the scale with exceptions of teaching strategies 
and perceptions of learning which showed strong constructivist beliefs. This 
indicates that the educators are quite willing to learn more how they can be 
more effective educators in their classrooms, and reflects an attitude held by 
many educators. 

Future research 

The results of this study indicate that Bulgarian educators are eager to 
learn new teaching skills and willing to collaborate on future projects. It 
would be to the benefit of teacher trainers to be privy to what practicing edu- 
cators are thinking. This investigation was concentrated in the Sofia metro- 
politan area (population estimate at 2,000,000) but it would be beneficial to 
query more educators from the entire country. Time constraints did not allow 
us to. The researchers realize that even though Bulgaria is a small country; it 
offers much social and economic diversity which must be accounted for. 

Acknowledgements. This research was made possible by participation 
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Abstract. The article presents a diagnostic investigation of classroom 
self-assessment of 174 students in 8 th grade of elementary school (92 from 
Bulgaria and 82 from Turkey). A method of assessment and self-assessment on 
40 environmental terms was used. The skill of students to make right decisions 
about their environmental knowledge was studied. The influence of the differ- 
ential effect of gender, social status and academic achievement level upon self- 
assessment was revealed. Comparative analysis of the results from Bulgaria 
and Turkey showed that most of the students did not reflect critically upon 
their knowledge and did not evaluate it against school achievement standards. 
Conclusions were directed to the development of a strategy for classroom as- 
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sessment involving students consciously in self-assessment and using peer and 
teachers' assessment for learning, but not merely of learning. 

Keywords: assessment, self-assessment, academic achievement, gender, 
social status, evaluation, self-evaluation, 8 th grade students, Bulgaria, Turkey 



Introduction 

Self-assessment, self-evaluation and self-esteem are very closely and 
hierarchically interconnected and very often used interchange ably. 1} Self- 
assessment 1 ^ "is the process of critically reviewing the quality of ones own 
performance and provision" (Gardner, 2006). 

Self -evaluation is a process of diagnosing strengths and weaknesses of 
oneself and actions being taken to improve them in the pursuit of excellence. It 
is evaluation of overall quality and improvement, followed by assigning 
grades. Student self-evaluation is both a process and a product, a form of 
narrative writing in which students describe their learning in a particular 
course of study and make qualitative judgments about it. 2) It is a structured 
process of review, which compares what actually happened against what was 
intended to happen. 

Self-esteem reflects one's overall evaluation or appraisal of one's own 
worth" 3) , "a pride in oneself, self-respect" 4 - 1 , "a confidence and satisfaction a 
person has in him/herself " 5) , "due respect for oneself, one's character, and 
one's conduct" 6) . Academic competence is one of the seventh domains, from 
which a person derives self-esteem (Crocker & Wolfe, 2001; Crocker & 
Knight, 2005). Thus self-assessment is the first step in self-reflection of 
learning achievements (Kitsantas et al., 2004), self -evaluation - the second and 
self-esteem - the result of both. All of the three depend a lot on assessment and 
evaluation, carried out by the teacher (internal evaluation) or by other 
institutions (external e valuation). 7) 
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The development of skills in the area of assessment is at the heart of a 
successful teaching and learning process. 8 ' 9) Effective informal classroom as- 
sessment with constructive feedback to the student is bound to promote learn- 
ing and raise levels of attainment (Black & William, 1998). Learners can ac- 
quire ownership of their learning when they understand the goals they are aim- 
ing for and the mechanism of the assessment process (Black, 1998; Black & 
William, 2006). They need skills and appreciation of objective self-assessment 
and self-evaluation in order to monitor their own academic and personal de- 
velopment (Harrison & Harlen, 2006). 

School practice concerned with assessment of learning is well estab- 
lished but assessment for learning is underestimated and often overlooked. For 
this reason some students and their parents are not satisfied with the results of 
evaluation and the ascertained levels of achievement. Because of that the As- 
sessment Reform Group 9 ' pays more emphasis on assessment for learning and 
works for the development and evaluation of the British National Assessment 
Program. Physiological bases of learning also stress the necessity of practice in 
memory and skill development (Krupa et al., 1993; Moser et al., 1994; 
Thompson, 1986). 

Assessment is a systematic gathering of information (and acting upon 
that information) for purposes of improving the learning and the teaching in 
educational settings. Its aspects are studied by many researchers: meaning 9 - 1 
(Raychaudhuri, 1998), principles, 9 ' external (Gibbons & Chevalier, 2008), 
internal, 10 ' 11 ' formative (Sutton, 1995), difficulties and shortcomings (Ogan- 
Bekiroglu, 2009), importance for raising standards (Black & William, 1998; 
Atkin et al., 2001; Black & Bromley, 2008), interrelations with teaching and 
research (Torrance & Pryor, 1998), importance for formative and summative 
purposes (Harlen, 2006), dependence on professional learning (Gipps et al., 
2000, James & Pedder, 2006), requirements for efficacy (Black & William, 
1998), participation of students in the assessment process (Sutton, 1995), 
learner-centered (Crick et al., 2007), performance in the classroom (Torrance 
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& Pryor, 1998), role in motivation (Zimmerman et al., 1992), comparison of 
peer- and self-assessment (Cheng & Warren, 2000) self-assessment as a tool 
for personal learning and achieving academic excellence (Zimmerman, 2002), 
student cooperation in learning and performance (Gardner, 2002), teaching to 
and assessing with performance tasks result in understanding as a valuable 
contribution to assessment (Lewin & Shoemaker, 1998), development of prac- 
tical materials for teachers 12 ' and also Gipps et al., (2000). Research is also 
directed to peer assessment that can be "usefully and meaningfully employed 
to factor individual contributions into the grades awarded to students engaged 
in collaborative group work" (Cheng & Warren, 2000) and to the use of self-, 
peer and co-assessment (Dochy et al., 1995). 

The review of literature suggests that the use of a combination of 
different new assessment forms encourages students to become more 
responsible and reflective. Comparisons of the results of teacher and self- 
evaluation combined with critical and constructive discussion can help 
students to develop understanding and skills for self-regulated learning in 
pursuit for excellence. 

Method 

Participants in the investigation were 174 8 th grade students in four 
groups: two groups (Tl - 36 students and T2 - 46 students) from two Turkish 
schools in Bursa and two groups (Bl - 40 students and B2 - 52 students) from 
two Bulgarian schools in Sofia. Tl represented students with low social status, 
while T2 represented students of higher social status, studying in private elite 
school. The two Bulgarian groups were also different: students in group Bl 
had no specialized interest in biology while those in group B2 had a special 
interest in biology and had passed an entrance biology exam, choosing this 
area for future professional orientation. Our aim was to compare samples Tl 
and T2 with respect to the social status of the students and Bl and B2 regard- 
ing the students' interest in biology. And although the two groups from Turkey 
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and Bulgaria were not identical they included students of the same age who 
studied subjects with comparable contents. 

Data collecting was done using self-assessment sheet written in child 
friendly language to aid children' understanding (William, 2008; Egelund, 
2008; Maxwell & Delaney, 2003)). The sheet contained 40 terms, chosen after 
careful analysis of the textbooks for sixth, seventh and eighth grades in Bul- 
garia and Turkey. The method had already been used and validated in a num- 
ber of previous studies (Georgieva, 1995; Kostova & Georgieva, 1997). 

The validity of our survey instrument was 0.86, and the reliability was 
0.77. The instrument was created in Bulgarian and adequately translated into 
Turkish language by E. Atasoy, a Bulgarian/Turkish bilingual. 

The self-assessment sheet contained instruction and three tasks, formu- 
lated as follows: (1) put a mark "K" (know), "H" (heard of) or "NH" (never 
heard of) for each concept, which best describes your opinion; (2) choose 5 
concepts that you know best and explain them; (3) grade your knowledge and 
understanding (tick one) or use more precise mark from 1 to 5: 



□ excellent 


□ very good 


□ good 


J poor 


□ very poor 



The self-assessment sheet was administered to the students for one 
school period of 45 minutes. The dependant variable of this study was the pre- 
cision of self-assessment, i.e. the degree of approximation of students' self- 
assessment to the teachers' assessment and evaluation and the influence of 
social status, interest to biology and gender upon the precision of self- 
evaluation. The work sheets were collected and analyzed, using evaluation 
criteria, agreed upon prior to the test. Students were acquainted with the crite- 
ria for self-assessment. Statistical analysis was applied to the results. 
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Results and interpretations 

The results were compared using statistical values (Table 1). The mean 
(X), mode (Mo) and median (Me) are different ways of finding the central 
value of the data in order to compare them. The results (Table 1, Fig 1) show 
that in all experimental groups with the exception of B2 group, in which the 
students had past an entrance exam in biology, the difference between evalua- 
tion and self-evaluation is significant. That means that preparation for and suc- 
cess at the entrance exam had been useful for development of understanding 
and skills for critical and precise self-assessment and self-evaluation (Crocker 
& Park, 2004). Academic self-esteem of these students was in correspondence 
with their achievement goals and learning standards. Students had special in- 
terests in biology and in the process of studying they competed between them- 
selves, each trying to acquire higher professional knowledge and better marks. 
The rate of progress of individuals in B2 was high. Biological education in this 
school is set on higher standards, which are nearer to the entrance exams for 
the universities, than the standards for the ordinary secondary schools. The 
results are reflection of pupils' attainment. Students had a real interest in their 
qualification as it opened doors for them to the next stage of their learning 
(Raychaudhuri, 1998). Self-evaluation in this case was an empowering proc- 
ess developing skills and reflective learning. 



Table 1. Comparative statistical analysis of evaluation and self-evaluation of 

the variables 



Variables 


X 


Mo 


Me 


S2 


S 


V 


Sx 


t 


Bl Evaluation 


3.38 


3.4 


3.4 


0.55 


0.74 


0.22 


0.12 


4.82/ 
1.98* 


Bl Self- 
evaluation 


4.14 


4 


4 


0.44 


0.66 


0. 16 


0.10 


B2 Evaluation 


3.89 


4 


4 


0.42 


0.65 


0. 17 


0.09 


1.22/ 
1.98* 


B2 Self- 
evaluation 


4.05 


4 


4 


0.48 


0.69 


0. 17 


0.10 


Tl Evaluation 


2.55 


3 


2.6 


0.37 


0.61 


0.24 


0.10 


8.26/ 
1.98* 


Tl Self- 


3.72 


4 


4 


0.37 


0.61 


0. 17 


0.10 
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evaluation 


















T2 Evaluation 


2.82 


2.6 


2.6 


0.48 


0.69 


0.24 


0.11 


4.51/ 
1.98* 


T2 Self- 
evaluation 


3.48 


4 


4 


0.52 


0.72 


0.21 


0.12 



p < 0.05 
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Comparison of means of each group with the t distribution 



12 3 4 

Bl, B2, Tl, T2 (evaluation, self -evaluation and t 

distribution) 



Fig 1. Comparison of means and t distribution 

Variance (S 2 ) and standard deviation (S) are measures of variability. 
Standard deviation is the most commonly used measure of spread. In Bl vari- 
ance and standard deviation for evaluation are higher than for self-evaluation, 
which shows that evaluation marks are more variable. This can be explained 
with the higher precision of teachers and the use of pre-developed criteria. 
Students relied predominantly on their intuition and self-esteem. In the other 
three groups the SD (S) for the distribution of the evaluation marks is either 
smaller or equal to SD of the self-evaluation marks, which shows that they are 
clustered more closely to the mean. The coefficient of variation (V) is a meas- 
ure of dispersion of a probability distribution. Except in B2 group in the other 
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groups V is higher for evaluation than for self evaluation, which confirms the 
explanation about the higher precision of teacher evaluation. Sx (SEM), the 
standard error of the mean, provides simple measure of uncertainty in a value 
and quantifies the accuracy of the true mean of the evaluation and self- 
evaluation marks. 

Student t distribution for the comparison of the results from evaluation 
and self-evaluation in B2 is less than 1.98 (Fig 2), which is the standard value 
at p < 0.05 and f = 52 + 52 - 2. But in all other groups it is higher and proves 
that the difference between evaluation and self-evaluation is significant. 
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Fig 2. Comparison of evaluation and self-evaluation of each group 
using Student" t distribution 

Social status of student had an indirect effect on self-assessment and 
self-evaluation. Having better financial resources, students in T2 group were 
able to afford better education than students in Tl group. But their higher at- 
tainments were also the result of greater efforts in studying and more critical 
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approach to self-evaluation. Academically successful students (B2 and T2) 
showed a more critical view of themselves and students with more modest 
academic abilities (Bl and Tl) compensated for their academic under 
achievements by elevating their general self-esteem and using self -protective 
enhancement (Pullmann & Allik, 2008). 

Gender was essential characteristic in assessing students. Males and 
females (Bl), having no special interests in biology (Table 2) showed a ten- 
dency to overestimation to a greater degree than males and females from B2, 
that possessed more responsibility to self -learning and self-development. 



Table 2. Comparison of evaluation and self-evaluation in males (m) and fe- 
males (f) 



Treat- 
ment 

& 
values 


Groups 


Bl 


B2 


Tl 


T2 


Gender 


m 


f 


m 


f 


m 


f 


m 


f 


Evalua 
tion 


mean 


3.34 


3.43 


4.21 


3.71 


2.47 


2.63 


2.76 


2.88 


S 2 


0.54 


0.57 


0.25 


0.43 


0.31 


0.43 


0.65 


0.34 


s 


0.73 


0.75 


0.50 


0.66 


0.56 


0.65 


0.81 


0.58 


Self- 

evalua 

tion 


Mean 


4.14 


4.12 


4.33 


4.02 


3.70 


3.73 


3.64 


3.33 


S 2 


0.63 


0.25 


0.53 


0.4 


0.47 


0.31 


0.52 


0.49 


s 


0.79 


0.50 


0.73 


0.63 


0.68 


0.56 


0.72 


0.70 



The difference between evaluation and self -evaluation does not show a 
firm tendency between males and females. In Bl (Table 3) this difference 
was greater for males than for females, but in B2 it was the opposite. That 
does not tell whether boys or girls were prone to subjective evaluation. 
Probably this was a personal, but not a gender characteristic. But both boys 
and girls in Bl overestimated their achievements. School climate and evalua- 
tion proved to be important conditions for self-esteem (Hoge et al., 1990). 
Inflated self-evaluation stimulated inflated self-esteem and low self- 
responsibilities in studying. 
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Table 3. Significance of the difference between evaluation and self-evaluation 

in male (m) and females (f) 



Criterion for comparison 


Evaluation vs. self-evaluation 




Bl 


B2 


Tl 


T2 


t distribution 


m vs. m 


3.64/ 2.00* 


0.57/2.02* 


5.77/2.02* 


3.84/ 
2.00* 


fvs. f 


3.03/2.02* 


1.94/ 1.98* 


5.65/2.02* 


2.84/ 
2.00* 



*Standard t distribution at f = ni + n 2 - 2 and a = 0.05, n - number of students 

Males and females had an inclination to overestimation in all groups, 
though the difference between male and female evaluation in B2 was greater 
and more significant (Table 4). The results show that males had higher aca- 
demic achievements than females. In Tl and T2 groups the differences be- 
tween males' versus females' evaluation and self-evaluation are insignificant. 



Table 4. Comparison of evaluation and self-evaluation of males (m) versus 
females (f) using t distribution 





Bl 


B2 


Tl 


T2 


m vs. f evaluation (t) 


0.37/ 
2.02* 


2.88/ 
2.00* 


0.78/ 
2.02* 


0.58/ 2.00* 


m vs. f self-evaluation (t) 


0.09/ 2.02* 


1.61/ 
2.00* 


0.14/ 
2.02* 


1.45/ 2.00* 



The two groups (Bl and B2) showed differences in evaluation of 
males, which meant that males from B2 group had greater academic achieve- 
ments than males from Bl. In respect to self-evaluation the differences were 
insignificant and showed lack of responsibility and precision in both males and 
females (Table 5). Academic self-esteem is a predictor of school achieve- 
ments (Pullmann & Allik, 2008). We assume that inflated opinion of self was 
built on shaky grounds and could trigger off violence or distress when that 
opinion comes under threat. It actually decreased grades (Bl, Tl). Higher aca- 
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demic performance in B2 and T2 could lead to higher self-esteem and to moti- 
vation by success of students (Greenberg, 2008; Maslow, 1987). 



Table 5. Comparison of male sand females in Bl and B2 groups using t 

distribution 



Treatment 


Males 


Females 


evaluation 


self- 
evaluation 


evaluation 


self- 
evaluation 


B1/B2 


t = 

2.87/2.00* 


t = 0.79/ 
2.00* 


t = 1.33/ 
2.00* 


t = 0.55/ 
2.00* 


T1/T2 


t = 1.26/ 
2.02* 


0.26/2.02* 


t = 1.34/ 
2.00* 


t = 2.03/ 
2.00* 



Subjective self-evaluation in all groups was higher than objective self- 
evaluation and overestimation predominated underestimation (Tables 6 and 7). 
Overestimation stimulated inflated self-esteem, but underestimation shook 
their self-confidence. Both were detrimental to students. That confirms the 
necessity for the development of skills and understanding for objective self- 
evaluation. In B2 overestimation and underestimation were balanced to a cer- 
tain extend (Table 6), which gave the wrong impression that self-evaluation 
equaled evaluation (Table 1). 
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Table 6. Number of boys and girls showing objective and subjective self- 
evaluation 



Variables 


Obj 


ective 


Subjective evaluation 


evaluation 


Overestimation 


Underestimation 


Total 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


Bl 


10 


5 


15 


12 


9 


21 


2 


2 


4 


14 


11 


25 


B2 


9 


14 


23 


6 


11 


17 


4 


8 


12 


10 


19 


29 


Tl 


1 


1 


2 


16 


17 


33 





1 


1 


16 


18 


34 


T2 


2 


1 


3 


18 


15 


33 


2 


8 


10 


20 


23 


43 


B - boys, G - girls, T - total ; Bl Bulgaria: boys - 24; girls - 16; participants - 40 

B2 Bulgaria: boys - 20; girls - 32; participants - 52 
Tl Turkey: boys - 17; girls - 19; participants - 36 
T2 Turkey: boys - 22; girls - 24; participants - 46 



Nevertheless objective evaluation in B2 and T2 was higher (table 7) 
which could be due to school climate favoring learning, academic achieve- 
ment and self-responsibility for success. It is proved by the values of S, V 
and SEM (Table 1). Overestimation and underestimation by one point pre- 
dominated. Self-regulation and expert performance in B2 and T2 was higher 
due to reflection and deliberate practice (Gardner, 2002; Zimmerman et al., 
1992). Self-monitoring required more time and effort (Zimmerman, 2002), 
but the students in Bl and Tl were not taught to give it. 

The differences between males and females in respect to their self- 
evaluation are interesting and difficult to explain for both countries. The per- 
centage of boys having objective self-evaluation was higher than that of girls 
(Table 7) for all groups, except Tl, where it was equal. In Bulgaria the per- 
centage of girls overestimating themselves was higher than that of the boys. 
In Turkey it was the opposite - the percentage of boys overestimating them- 
selves was higher. In Bl group more girls underestimated themselves but in 
B2 group more boys underestimated themselves. In Tl and T2 the percent- 
age of girls underestimating themselves was higher than that of boys. Fe- 
males seemed to be less confident in their achievements than males. 
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Table 7. Percentage of boys and girls objective and subjective self-evaluation 



Groups 


Objective evaluation 


Subjective evaluation 




Overestimation 


Underestimation 


Total 


Gender 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


B 


G 


T 


Bl 


41.67 


31.25 


37.5 


50 


56.25 


84 


8.33 


12.5 


7.5 


35 


27.5 


62.5 


B2 


45 


43.75 


44.23 


30 


34.37 


58.62 


20 


6.25 


34.48 


34.48 


65.57 


55.77 


Tl 


2.77 


2.77 


5.55 


94.11 


89.47 


97.05 





5.26 


2.94 


47.05 


52.94 


94.45 


T2 


4.34 


2.17 


6.53 


81.8 


62.5 


76.74 


9.09 


33.33 


23.25 


46.51 


53.48 


93.47 


B - boys, G - girls, T - total 



Conclusions 

The social status and the entrance exams to school are both very essen- 
tial in developing skills for correct and critical self-evaluation. Obviously 
school environment and school practices favored self-evaluation for learning, 
not only of learning. Students in B2 and T2 had better understanding of their 
attainment goals, which helped them in self-evaluation. Males showed 
greater confidence in their academic achievements than females. Females 
were more inclined both to overestimation and underestimation. Girls in 
Bulgaria showed greater confidence in their knowledge and self-assessment 
than girls in Turkey. It was the opposite for boys. It is difficult to say 
whether the difference between males and females in respect to underestima- 
tion was due to lack of self-confidence or to excess of self-exactingness. 

Self -evaluation was not regarded as a process where both teachers and 
student analyze their work and acquire self-assessment as a result. Self- 
evaluation skills are the condition and result of education, the condition of 
self-regulated life-long education as they develop personality and regulate 
behavior (Chen, 2002). The use of self-evaluation techniques allows teachers 
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and students to reflect on practice and improve effectiveness (Hansen, 1998). 
Effective self-evaluation provides a great sense of ownership of the evalua- 
tion process and should experience a greater consideration in school practice 
(Black et al, 2002). 

Students need understanding and practice in self-assessment and self- 
evaluation in order to develop their objectivity and self-regulated learning 
and to acquire proper self-esteem skills and attitudes. Self-assessment should 
be incorporated systematically into teaching strategies and practices at all 
levels and only in this way it can provide informed feedback to pupils, de- 
velop and sustain skills for objective self-evaluation, i.e. corresponding to 
teachers' and external assessment and to school and personal goals. The pur- 
pose of assessment is to improve standards, not merely to measure them and 
that should be the case for all schools not only for special schools. 

Assessment and self-assessment for learning should be the leading 
strategy in teaching in order to help students understand their achievements 
and shortcomings and to give them guiding principles to build on them their 
successful learning. Peer and co-assessment have not found yet their ways to 
school practice in the assessed schools, but they can help students understand 
their responsibility for their own achievements. That of course needs compe- 
tent teachers and specific experiences as well as school climate and evalua- 
tion tools. Objective evaluation and self-evaluation are needed to prepare 
students for competition in Europe and should make their ways to school 
planned practices. 

NOTES 

* A preliminary version of the paper has already been published: Kostova, Z. 
& Atasoy, E. (2009). Students' self-esteem of environmental knowledge. Biotechnol- 
ogy & Biotechnology Equipment, 23 (Special Edition), 63-66. 

1. http://www.qualityresearchinternational.com/glossary/selfassessment.htm 

2. http://www.evergreen.edu/washcenter/resources/acl/iii2.html 
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3. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Self-esteem 

4. http://wordnetweb.princeton.edu/perl/webwn?s=self-esteem 

5. http://www.go2calgary.com/glossary 

6. http://www.bartleby.com/61/23/S0242300.html 

7. http://communityconnections.wikidot.com/self-evaluation-faq 

8. Assessment for Learning: Beyond the Black Box. University of 
Cambridge, School of Education, 1998. 

9. Assessment for Learning: 10 Principles. Research-Based Principles to 
Guide Classroom Practice. University of Cambridge, School of 
Education, 2002. 

10. http://equipe.up.pt/Casestudies/sg2kaunas.pdf 

11. http://www.qcda. gov.uk/libraryAssets/media/formative(l).pdf 

12. Clarke, S. In-Service Materials for Teachers. Institute of Education, 
London, 1998-2000. 
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AHflPArorHHECKH IlOflXOfl K1>M 
KAHECTBOTO H E0>EKTHBHOCTTA HA 
nPOOECHOHAJIHOTO OEYHEHHE HA 
B1>3PACTHH (PETPOCnEKTHBHO 
H3CJIEflBAHE) 



HaBAap KATAHCKH 

CocpuucKu ynueepcumem „ Ce.KjiuMeHm OxpudcKu " 



Pe3H)Me. CTaTHaTa npeflCTaBa ochobhh pe3yjiTaTH ot npoBe/ieHO 
npoyHBaHe Btpxy no-CTapn HayHH0-H3CJiefl0BaTejiCKH (aH/iparorHHecKH) 
npoeKTH no npoSjieivta 3a KanecTBOTO h e({)eKTHBHOCTTa Ha npocj^ecHOHanHOTO 
oSyneHHe Ha Bi^pacTHH, npoBefleHH b BtJirapna npe3 nepnofla 1980-2000 r. 
ToBa peTpocneKTHBHO H3CJieflBaHe e CBi>p3aHO c aKTyanHaTa noTpeSHOCT ot 
no-uinpoKO H3noji3BaHe Ha aHflparoraicaTa b to3h ceKTop Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO. 
HeroBaTa u,eji e npe3 ctBpeMeHeH npoHHT Ha o6o6meHHjrra h h3boahtc ot 
npoeKTHTe #a ce #opa3BHe othochtcjiho HJuiocTHa npo(J)ecHOHajiHO- 
aH/iparorHHecKa KOHuenHHa 3a KanecTBOTO h e(|)eKTHBHOCTTa, cbo6pa3eHa c 
ocoSeHHOCTHTe Ha BB3pacTHHre oSynaBaHH, npoueca Ha oSyneHHeTO, 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHaTa KBajiH(J3HKaHHJi h aHflparorHHeciarre npHHHHnH. 
H3noji3BaiiKH Te3H no-CTapn pa3pa6oTKH KaTO MeTOflOJiorHHHa ocHOBa 
aBToptT oSocHOBaBa ctBpeMeHeH aH/iparorHHecKH noflxofl k^m npoSjieMa h 
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npeflJiara opHrHHajiHH anziparorHHecKH Ae4>HHHrjHH Ha KanecTBOTO h 

e(J)eKTHBHOCTTa. 

Keywords: vocational andragogy, andragogical approach, adults, 
vocational adults training, quality of training, effectiveness of training 



BteeAeHHe 

IIocTHTaHeTO Ha KanecTBO h ecbeKTHBHOCT e Qfftui ot ocHOBHHre 
eMnHpHHHH npoSneMH bt>b Bcaica coHHajma ccbepa. ToBa oScTOjrrejiCTBO 
oSycjiaBa h HHTepeca Ha HayKaTa io,m H3CJieflBaHeTO na cbiHHOCTra, 
onpeAeJiaHeTO Ha ocHOBHHre 3aKOHOMepHOCTH h cneHH(bHHHHTe npoaBJieHna 
Ha KanecTBOTO h e({)eKTHBHOCTTa b npaKTHicaTa, Ha npHHUHnn h H3HCKBaHHa, 
hopmh h npaBHJia 3a e(J)eKTHBHH ^encTBHJi h 3a KanecTBO Ha ctOTBeTHHre 
npoiiecH, npo/iyKTH, ycnyrn h ffp. Eto 3aino ocbch npaierHHecKH, npoSjievrbT 
3a KanecTBOTO h e(J)eKTHBHOCTTa e h TeopeTHKO - MeTOflOJioraHeH no CBoa 
xapaKTep. H b ^BaTa CH acneKTa (npaKTHHecKH h TeopeTHKO-MeTOflOJiorHneH) 
toh e BaaceH 3a HayKaTa aHflparormca, kojito HMa 3a cboh npe^MeT 
o6pa30BaHHeTO h npocbecHOHanHOTO oSyneHHe Ha BKpacTHHTe Ha 
BHHMaHHeTO Ha HHTaTenHTe me ce npeflCTaBjrr pe3yjrraTH ot npoBe/ieHO ot 
aBTopa peTpocneKTHBHO rooieflBaHe Ha npnjiaraHeTO Ha aH/iparorHHecKH 
noAxoA b BtJirapna - 3a pa3BHTne Ha npocJDecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha 

B"b3paCTHH (H3nbJIHHTeJICKH H ptKOBOflHH Ka^pH) H B HaCTHOCT 3a 

ocnrypjiBaHe Ha KanecTBOTO h ecJDeKTHBHOCTTa b to3h ceKTop Ha 
o6pa30BaHHeTO. 

1. AHAparorHHecKHTe pa3pa6oTKH Ha KanecTBOTO h 
e^eKTHBHocTTa Ha oSyneHHeTo KaTo npeAMeT Ha npoBeAeHOTo 
H3CJieABaHe 

B BtJirapna aH/iparorHHecKHTe acneKTH Ha to3h npoSjieivt CTaHaxa 
ocoSeHHO nonynapHH b icpaa Ha 70-Te h HananoTO Ha 80-Te toahhh Ha 
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MHHajIHJI BeK - npH COU,HajIHCTHHeCKaTa COHHajIHO-HKOHOMHHeCKa H 

nojiHTHnecKa (JDopMainui, b yoiOBHjrra Ha cbmecTByBamaTa ToraBa chjiho 
u,eHTpanH3HpaHaTa E^HHHa HauHOHajiHa CHCTeMa 3a noBHinaBaHe Ha 
KBanH(|)HKaLi,HaTa Ha Ka^pHre. ToraBa ce npoBe/ioxa (c ynacrae Ha aBTopa) h 
ntpBHTe npo(J)ecHOHajiHO-aHAparorHHecKH H3CJieflBaHH» (KaTaHCKH, 1981), 
bkji. Ha KanecTBOTO h e(|)eKTHBHOCTTa. H3CJieABaHH3Ta HMaxa TeopeTHKO - 
npHJioaceH xapaKTep h 6axa CBi>p3aHH c octmecTBaBaHHa no TOBa BpeMe 
rojiaM npoeKT Ha Meac/iyHapoflHaTa opraHH3au,Ha Ha Tpy/ja QKeHeBa), 
HaconeH io,m noflo6paBaHe Ha KanecTBOTO h noBHHiaBaHe Ha e({)eKTHBHOCTTa 
Ha npo(j)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe h KBanH^HKamurra Ha paSoTHHHHTe b 
BtJirapna. 

CneflBamHTe ch HaynHH H3CJieflBaHHa h pa3pa6oTKH, aBToptT HanpaBH 
(b cbTpy/iHHHecTBO c EBponeiicKaTa (jjOH^aHHa 3a oSyneHHe b TopnHo) b 
Kpaa Ha 90-Te toahhh - b ycjiOBHjrra Ha H3BT,pniBamHJi ce b HauiaTa h 
ApyrHTe H3TOHHoeBponeHCKH CTpaHH cou,HanHO-HKOHOMHHecKH npexo^. ~ 
IIpe3 T03H npeAnpHCfaeAHHHTejieH nepnofl Ha BtJirapna kt>m EBponeHCKHa 
cbk)3 (EC), CBtp3aH h c npouecHre Ha rjioSajncauHJi h pe(J)opMHpaHe Ha 
o6pa30BaHHeTO b EBpona, y Hac ce pa3BH cthxhhho na3ap Ha yneSHO- 
KBanH(J3HKaHHOHHH ycnyrH, kohto 3aMeHH pa3naflHanaTa ce Meac^yBpeMeHHO 
CHCTeMa 3a noBHHiaBaHe Ha KBanH(J3HKaHHJiTa Ha KajjpKTQ. TpeTHaT eTan Ha 
H3CJieflOBaTejiCKH npoeKTH ce octmecTBaBa cera b ycjiOBHjrra Ha peanHOTO 
HJieHCTBO Ha HauiaTa CTpaHa b EC, icb/ieTO KanecTBOTO Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO e 
H3Be/ieHO KaTO ocHOBeH npnopHTeT. KanecTBOTO ce npeBptuia b ocHOBeH 
npHHu,Hn h HMnepaTHB npn npexo/ia om o6pa3oeanue 3a ijhji otcueom kbm 
o6pa3oeanue uynene npe3 i^enun otcueom. B to3h KOHTeKCT - KaTO pecjmeicc Ha 
oSeKTHBHa HeoSxoflHMOCT ot ocnrypaBaHe h rapaHTHpaHe Ha KanecTBOTO, 
Moace jx& ce oSjichh h 3acnjiBamaTa ce (He caMO y Hac) ^bpacaBHa peryjiau,Ha 
Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO, bkh. Ha npo(J3ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha Bi^pacTHH. Bene 
ce nonaraT Bee no-CHCTeMHH h HejieHaconeHH ycnjina jx& ce pe(j)opMHpa Ta3H 
CHCTeMa KaTO ce ocnrypn HeiiHOTO ctOTBeTCTBHe c eBponeiicKHTe h CBeTOBHH 
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CTaHflapTH 3a KanecTB0. 4) IIpHHHHaTa 3a TOBa e (JDopMnpamna ce e^HHeH 
eBponeMcKH Tpy/iOB na3ap h oneBH/iHaTa noTpeSHOCT ot H3noji3BaHe Ha o6mn 
CTaimapTH h ot npo3panHOCT Ha H3flaBaHHTe AOKyMeHTH 3a o6pa30BaHHe h 
KBajiH(j)HKaHHH. TaKa Te me ce npH3HaBaT aBTOMaTHHHO bbb Bcaica CTpaHa ot 
OSiHHOCTTa h me rapaHTHpaT npaKTHnecKn ocHOBHHTe hobchikh npaBa Ha 
BceKH rpaac/iaHHH Ha EC - 3a cboSo^ho npn/iBHacBaHe, 3a 3acejiBaHe, paSoTa, 
o6pa30BaHHe h oSyneHHe, connajiHO ocnrypaBaHe h t.h. B Ta3H Bpi>3Ka ce 
npeflnpneiviaT MHoacecTBO HHHniiaTHBH (nporpaMH, npoeKTH h ^pyrn) 3a 
npoyHBaHe h pa3BHTHe Ha: ynpaBJieHneTO Ha CHCTeivtaTa 3a npo^ecnoHanHO 
o6pa30BaHHe h oSyneHHe KaTO na.no, Ha CTaH/japTHTe, BM-peniHOTO h bbhiuho 
oneHjmaHe, nponeflypnre h cpe^CTBaTa 3a ocnrypjiBHe Ha KanecTBOTO h 
noBHHiaBaHe Ha e(j)eKTHBHOCTTa Ha oSyneHneTO. KaTO ynacTHHK b npoeKTH 3a 
nofloSpaBaHe Ha CHCTeivtaTa 3a npo^ecnoHanHO oSyneHne Ha B^pacTHHre, 
aBToptT BHHarn e 3acTbnBaji pa36npaHeTO, ne 3a ycneuiHOTO peuiaBaHe Ha 
T03H aKTyaneH h c BHCOKa CTeneH Ha couHajiHa 3HanHMOCT npoSneM, e 
HeoSxoAHMO j\a ce H3noji3Ba i^njiocrrma MemodoJioeun, CT>o6pa3eHa c 
aH/iparorHHecKHTe npHHHHnH h H3HCKBaHHa, kojito ycneuiHO #a o6o6ihh 
HaTpynaHHa Bene b H3CJieflBaHHjrra h pa3pa6oTKHTe onHT. 3a ctacajieHHe 
TaKaBa MeTOAOJiorna b BtJirapna Bee onje jinncBa. 

B HeiiHOTO cbAtpacaHne e HeoSxoflHMO #a 3anerHaT pe3yjiTaTH h ot 
no-CTapn H3CJieflBaHHa, kohto 3a ctacajieHHe no pa3JiHHHH npnHHHH ctojit b 
3a6paBa. A Te He caMO ne He ca 3ary6njiH CBOjrra aKTyanHOCT, ho flopn ca 
ome no-3HaHHMH b CBBpeMeHHHTe yoiOBHa (KaTO Hanpniviep pa3pa6oTKHTe, 
CB"bp3aHH c MOAyJiHHa noflxo/i 3a noBHinaBaHe Ha KBanH(|)HKaLi,HJiTa 
(KaTaHCKH, 1989)). Be3cnopHO Te3n pa3pa6oTKH ce Hyac^aaT ot CLBpeivieHeH 
npoHHT h cjie^Ba jxa. ce CBtpacaT c pe3yjrraTHTe ot HaM-HOBHTe npoynBaHna 
no TeMaTa, Kacaemn KOHKpeTH3aHHjrra Ha HH^HKaTopnTe 3a KanecTBO h 
e(j)eKTHBHOCT Ha oSyneHHeTO b HbJiHO ctOTBeTCTBHe c ocHOBHnre 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHO-aHAparorHHecKH nonoaceHHa, npHHHHnH h roncKBaHna. 
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2. U,eji h 3aaaHH Ha H3CJieABaHeTo 

Lfeji ua u3CJiedeaHemo e npe3 aHajiH3HpaHe h o6o6maBaHe Ha 
pe3yjrraTHTe ot npoBefleHnre #o cera rooieflOBaTejiCKH npoeKTH jx& ce pa3BHe 
OTHOCHTenHO 3aBtpmeHa aHflparornnecKa Te3a 3a KanecTBOTO h 
e(|)eKTHBHOCTTa, kosto JX& e ci>o6pa3eHa HantJiHO etc cnenH(])HKaTa Ha 
npo(j)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha Bi^pacTHH h c ocHOBHHTe npo(|)ecHOHajiHO- 
aH/iparorHHecKH nojioaceHHa, npHHUHnn h H3HCKBaHHa. 

IIocTHraHeTO Ha Ta3H H3CJieflOBaTejiCKa neii npeMHHa npe3 
nocjieAOBaTejiHOTO peiuaBaHe Ha cjieflHnre 3a#aHH: (1) ua ce aHanH3HpaT 
CbiHHOCTHHTe xapaKTepHCTHKH Ha npo(|)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha 

Bi^pacTHH KaTO ce H3Be#aT H 060CH0BaT OCHOBHH npO(J)eCHOHajIHO- 

aH/iparorHHecKH nojioaceHHa, npHHUHnn h H3HCKBaHHa 3a HeroBOTO 
opraHH3HpaHe h npoBeac/iaHe; (2) j\& ce Ae4 )HHH P aT „KanecTBO Ha 
oSyneHHeTo" h „e(J3eKTHBHOCT Ha o6yHeHneTo"oT aH^parornHecKH no3HnnH, 
KaTO KaTeropHH Ha npo(j)ecHOHajiHaTa aH^parormca; (3) #a ce onpeflejurr (b 
y^oSeH 3a noji3BaHe TaSjinneH bh/i) aHflparornnecKH HH^HKaTopn 3a 
KanecTBeHO h ecjjeKTHBHO npocJDecHOHanHO oSynemie Ha BKpacTHH; (4) ,zja ce 
OTKpoaT ycjiOBHa h npe/inocTaBKH ((jjaKropn) 3a nocTHraHeTO Ha KanecTBeHO 
h e(j}eKTHBHO oSyneHHe e h Te fla ce rpynnpaT no CTeneH Ha 3HanHMOCT 3a 
aH/iparorHHecKaTa npaKTHKa. 

GueflBa jx& ce OTSejieacn, ne H3CJieflBaHeTO nocTnrHa HanbJiHO 
Ha6ejia3aHHTe u,eji h 3a/iaHH h cnoMoraa 3a (JDopMnpaHeTO Ha OTHOCHrejiHO 
uanocTHa aBTopcKa Te3a, flaBama HacoKH, b TeopeTHKO-MeTOflOJioraHeH nnaH, 
othocho aH/iparorHHecKHa no/rxofl klm npoSneMa. 

3. IIpo^ecHOHajiHO - aHAparorHHecKH ochobh 3a opramriiipaHe h 
iipoBC>K/iaHC Ha oSyneHHeTO Ha Bi>3pacTHH 

IIpocJDecHOHajiHaTa aHflparormca e nacT ot HaynHaTa CHCTeMa, kojito 
H3CJieABa no cnennajiHO Han-3HaHHTejiHaTa oSnacT Ha aHflparoranecKaTa 
npaKTHKa - npo^ecnoHanHOTO oSyneHne h KBajin^HKamra Ha Bi>3pacTHH. 
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GneflBa ^a ce OTSejieacn oSckthbhoto oScTOjrrejiCTBO, ne Hapefl c oSmnre 3a 
bchhkh oSnacTH Ha aH/iparorHHecKaTa npaKTHKa ocoSchhocth h 
3aKOHOMepHOCTH, nporoTHHamH ot Bi>3pacTHHTe oSynaBaHH, 

npo(J)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe npHreacaBa h Apyra cneHH^mca. Ta ce onpeflejia 
ot aH/iparorHHecKHTe xapaKrepncTHKH Ha caMaTa npo(J)ecHOHajiHa 
KBajiH(J)HKaLi,Ha KaTO cneHH-(j}HHeH yHeSHO-BMnHTaTejieH npouec h KaTO no- 
ocoSeH o6pa30BaTejieH npo/iyKT. 

3.1. AHAparomHecKH xapaicrepHCTHKH Ha Bi»3pacTHHTe h Ha 
thxhoto oSyneHHe 

Ot aH^parorHHecKH no3Hu,HH B-b3pacTHH ca xopaTa, HaMnpamn ce b 
Haii-aKTHBHHa nepnofl ot cboji >khbot - nepHOfltT Ha 3pejiocTTa. 3pejiocTTa Ha 
B-b3pacTHHTe ce CBeac/ia ro npH3Hau,H KaTo: HopManHa o6ma (coMaraHHa h 
MeHTanHa) pa3BHTHTOCT, (j)opMHpaH HHTeneKT h H3rpa/ieHa jihhhoct, 
coHHanHO 3HanHM CTaTyc h t.h. Bchhkh H36poeHH ocoSeHOCTH e 
HeoSxoAHMO jx& 6i>flaT oSmecTBeHO npn3HaTH nojx (j)opMaTa Ha H36HpaTejiHH 
npaBa, HaKa3aTejiHa OTroBopHOCT, jinneH nacnopT h Apyrn. XapaicrepHa 3a 
T03H nepnoA ot acHBOTa Ha HOBeKa e CMaHaTa Ha BOflemaTa pa3BHTneTO My 
AeiiHOCT. ^OKaTO npe3 actctboto TOBa e nrpaTa, a npe3 yneHHHecTBOTO — 
yneSHaTa paSoTa, to b cjieflBamHa eTan ctBceM ecTecTBeHO ce Hanara 
Tpy^OBaTa ^eiiHOCT. IIocpeACTBOM Hea (ynpaacHjmaHa ochobho b paMKHTe Ha 
onpeAeneHa npo(J3ecHa) BB3pacTHHjrr ce rorpaac/ia KaTO jihhhoct h npn/ioSHBa 
coiniajnia aBTOHOMHOCT, HKOHOMHnecKa He3aBHCHMOCT, cou,HajiHO nonoaceHHe 

H CaMOHyBCTBHe. 

Te3H ocoSeHOCTH Ha Bi>3pacTHHTe 6e3cnopHO OKa3BaT BJiHJiHHe npn 
opraHH3HpaHeTO h npoBeac/iaHeTO Ha tjixhoto oSynemie, KoeTO CJieflBa ,zja 
npoTHna b T.Hap. aH/iparorHHecKa CHTyauHa. (KaTaHCKH, 1981) 
AH/iparorHHecKaTa CHiyainiJi e CBBKynHOCT ot npeflHaivtepeHO h 
HejieHaconeHO opraHH3npaHH ycjiOBHa - yneSHa cpe^a, npaBa h oSparaa 
Bpi>3Ka, KOMyHHKau,Ha h B3aHMOAeHCTBHe Ha ynacTHHHHTe b oSyneHHeTO, 
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kohto ca cfao6pa3eHH c bchhkh oScTOjrrejiCTBa, HMainn OTHOineHHe hjih 
npoH3THnamH npaico ot ocoSeHOCTHTe Ha Bt3pacTHHTe. AimparorHHecKaTa 
cnryanHJi e HeoSxo/piMa 3a oSyneHHeTO Ha Bt3pacTHH, TaKa KaKTO 
ne/iarorHHecKaTa cHryanHJi e HyacHa 3a oSyneHHeTO Ha .zienaTa h MJiafleacnre. 

3a cera b HaiuaTa CTpaHa cbmecTByBa H3BecTHO Hepa36npaHe Ha 
cneu,H(|)HHHHa xapaierep Ha oSyneHHeTO npn B^pacTHHre, o6ycjiaBam ce ot 
TexHHTe ocoSeHOCTH KaTO oSynaBaHH. ToBa ce /rbjiacn ua HeflOCTaTbHHOTO 
pa3BHTne Ha StJirapcKaTa aH/iparorHKa, kojito CJie^Ba j\& pa3pa6oTH 
npHHHHnH, (J)opMH, MeTO^H h cpe^CTBa KaTO HjraocTeH aH/iparorHHecKH 
noAxoA, aH/iparorHHecKa opraHH3au,Ha h MeTOflHKa 3a oSyneHHeTO. 
IIpoSjieM'bT 3a pa3BHTneTO Ha aH^paroraKaTa b BtJirapna He 6nBa ,zja ce 
noflHeroiBa noBene h j\& ce pa3nnra Ha neflarorHnecKa Teopna 3a 
o6pa30BaHHeTO, oSyneHHeTO h Bi>3nHTaHHeTO. HaSjnofleHHjrra b npaKTHKaTa 
noKa3BaT, ne KaTO opraHH3au,Ha, MeTOflHKa h npaKTHnecKa peanroauHJi cera 
npo(j)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha Bt3pacTHHTe ctoh no 6jih3ko j\o 
Tpa/iHLi,HOHHaTa ne/iarorHKa, otkojikoto jxo npocj^ecHOHanHaTa aH^parorHKa. 
CtmeBpeMeHHO, Bene CTaHa jicho, ne bchhkh ycnjina 3a ycbBtpmeHCTBaHe Ha 
npaKTHKaTa c Tpa/iHnHOHHHJi noflxoA h c KJiacnnecKH ne/iarorHHecKH 
cpe/iCTBa boast caMO j\o orpaHnneHH h BpeivteHHH pe3yjiTaTH. B hjikoh cjiynan 
flopn ce npoTHBOAeiicTByBa Ha HHOBanHara Ha oSyneHHeTO, KaTO ce 
3aTpy^HaBa npHJiaraHeTO Ha HHane #o6pe pa3pa6oTeHH nporpaMH h cpe^CTBa 
3a oSyneHne, kohto ca ^OKa3ajiH cBoara nejiecbo6pa3HOCT h e(J3eKTHBHOCT b 
nyacSmia. OcHOBHaTa npnHHHa 3a TOBa e HeflOCTaTbHHHa Spoil 
npo(j}ecHOHajiHH aH/iparo3H - noflroTBeHH p-bKOBOflnrejiH, npenoflaBaTCiiH, 
opraHH3aTopH, MeTOflHCTH h Apyrn cnennajiHCTH, kohto j\& npnnaraT 
aH/iparorHHecKa opraHH3au,H» h MeTOflHKa b oSyneHneTO Ha BB3pacTHH c 
mnpoKO H3noji3yBaHe Ha HaM-HOBHTe HH(])opMaii,HOHHH h KOMyHHKannoHHH 

TeXHOJIOrHH, Ha KOHCTpyKTHBH3Ma H HHflHBHflyajIHHJI nOflXOfl, 

caMOoSyneHHeTO, flHCKycHjrra h #p. BisiecTO TOBa ce npo/rbJiacaBa c #o6pe 
no3HaTHTe jickuhh h rpynoBH 3aH3THa b Tpa^nnHOHeH neflaroranecKH cthji, 
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kohto He cb3flaBaT cTaSHJiHH aH/iparorHHHH Bpi>3KH h OTHonieHHa Meac/iy 
BtspacTHHTe ynacTHHUH b yHe6HO-KBanH(|)HKauHOHHHJi npou.ec. IIo ctmaTa 
npHHHHa He ce H3HKHHJiBaT pe/mua ^eiiHOCTH ot CTpaHa Ha oSyuaBauxHTe, 
HMamn noflnepTaHO aHflparorauecKH xapaKTep. TaKHBa achhocth ca: 
ctCTaBaHe Ha HH^HBH^yanHH nporpaMH 3a oSyueHHeTO, pa3acHaBaHe Ha 
uejiHre Ha oSyueHHeTO h CTHMynnpaHeTO Ha oSyuaBaHHre, npoBOKHpaHe Ha 
flHCKycHa, oScfaac/iaHe Ha npoSjieMH ot npaKTHKaTa (Tpy^OBO- 
npoH3BOACTBeHaTa achhoct), pa3BHBaHe Ha B"b3M0>KH0CTHTe Ha oSynaBaHHTe 
JX& B3eMaT npaBHJiHH pemeHHa, pa3pa6oTBaHe Ha HanbTCTBHa 3a 
ycbBtpHieHCTBaHe Ha nojryueHaTa noflroTOBKa ot bcckh oSyuaBaH h t.h.. 

IIpH Te3H ycjiOBHa HaManaBaT B"b3M0>KH0CTHTe 3a npoBeac/iaHe Ha 
Cbo6pa3eHO c aHflparornuecKHTe ocoSemiocTH Ha B"b3pacTHHre oSyueHne h 3a 
nocTHraHeTO Ha KauecTBO h e(J3eKTHBH0CT. 

3.2. npocpecMOiiajiiiaia KBajiMtpMicauMM KaTO cneuH(|)HHeH yueSHO- 
Bi.3nHTaTejieH lipoucc 

06pa30BaHHeTO e oSiuecTBeHO aBJieHne - to e achhoct Ha oSnxecTBOTO 

KaTO HJLIIO, Ha oSuiHOCTHTe H CeMeHCTBOTO, KaKTO H Ha OT^eJIHHJI HOBeK, 

kosto HCTopHnecKH ce e oSocoSnjia KaTO caMOCTOjrrejiHa h e CBi>p3aHa c 
o6pa30BaTejiHH HHCTnryuHH. OcBeH TOBa CT>mecTByBaT h Heo6oco6eHH, 
HecaMOCToaTenHH (J)opMH Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO h caMOoSyueHHeTO, kohto ca 
BnneTeHH b ochobhh achhocth Ha xopaTa - Tpy/iOBa, nrpoBa, achhocth Ha 
cboSoahoto BpeMe h t.h. B oSmecTBeHaTa npaKTHKa oSyueHHeTO h 
B-b3nHTaHHeT0 ce npoaBJiBaT KaTO Tpn ochobhh BH^a: a) (j^opManHO 
o6pa30BaHHe (formal education), b cmhcbji Ha o6oco6eHO, 
HHCTHTyuH0HanH3HpaH0 oSyueHne h BMnnraHHe 3a #eua h MJia/ieacH, kohto 
ce ocbiuecTBaBaT ot yueSHnre 3aBefleHH» — pa3JiHHHHTe BH^OBe yuHJiHiua, 
yHHBepcHTeTH, KOJieacH h up; 6) He(J)opMajiHO o6pa30BaHHe (non- formal 
education) - T.e. o6oco6eHO KaTO ^chhoct h HHCTHTyuHOHamcHpaHO b no- 
ronaMaTa ch uacT o6pa30BaHHe 3a Bt3pacTHH, npoBeac/iaHO npe^HMHO ot 
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opraHH3au,HH, kohto HaMaT CTaTyT Ha yneSmi 3aBe#eHHa nempoBe 3a 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHO oSyneHHe, ihkojth, yneSmi HHCTHTyTH Ha HenpaBHTencTBeHH 
opraHH3au,HH h ffp.; b) HH(J3opMajiHO o6pa30BaHHe (informal education), kocto 
e HanbJiHO Heo6oco6eHO (b cmhcbji ne e nacT ot Apyrn hobchikh fleiiHOCTH), 

HeHHCTHTyi],HOHajIH3HpaHO (HSMa yHHJIHHia) H aBTOHOMHO, CaMOCTOaTeJIHO 

ocfauiecTBaBaHO KaTO caMOoSyneHHe h caMOBMnHraHHe b npoiieca Ha 
npo(J3ecHOHajiHH, ceMeiiHH, oSinecTBemi, cnopTHH h Apyrn achhocth Ha 
xopaTa. 

CLBpeMeHHOTO pa36npaHe e, ne Te3H Tpn ochobhh BH/ja o6pa30BaHHe, 
CJie/iBa jx& ce paBHonocTaBaT, T.e. ne e HeoSxoflHMO ^a ce CB3flaBaT yoiOBHa h 
npeAnocTaBKH 3a tsxhoto paBHOCTOHHO TpeTHpaHe - no OTHomeHne Kaiero Ha 
npaBaTa, TaKa h Ha 3a/rbJi>KeHHjrra 3a ynanxHTe, (J3HHaHCHpaHeTO, perjiaMenra, 
H3nHTHTe, cepTH(|)HKanHaTa h .apyra acneKTH. Bchhko TOBa, pa36npa ce, e 
CB"bp3aHO c pa3nynBaHe h nocTeneHHOTO npeoflOJiaBaHe Ha paMKHTe, 
Cb3AaAeHH ot Tpa/iHnHOHHHTe ne/iarorHHecKH npeflCTaBH 3a oSyneHHeTO h 

B-b3nHTaHHeTO. 

AH/iparorHKaTa npe^ocTaBa TaKHBa B"b3MO>KHOCTH. Ta pa3rjie>Kfla 
oSyneHHeTO h Bi>3nHTaHHeTO b KOHTeKCTTa Ha MO^epHaTa o6pa30BaTejiHa 
napa/pima - yneHeTO npe3 nenna >khbot (Katansky, 2008) KaTO cjio>khh h 
pa3HOo6pa3HH (BtB (JDopMHre Ha npoaBJieHHeTO ch) achhocth, kohto 
ocHrypaBaT b 3HanHTejiHa CTeneH coHHanH3aHHjrra Ha HOBeKa, T.e. HeroBOTO 
npHoSnraBaHe kt>m oSnxecTBeHHa onHT, neHHOCTH, hopmh h npaBHJia, kbm 
npaKTHKaTa h pa3BHTneTO Ha oSinecTBOTO KaTO ua.no. B T03H cmhcbji, upe3 
Tax ce TpaHCCJDepnpa HaTpynaHna connajieH onm b pa3JiHHHHTe oSnacTH Ha 
acHBOTa - ctOTBeTHO He caMO ot no-CTapnre Ha no-MJia/urre noKOJieHHa, ho 
Cbino TaKa b paMKHTe Ha e^HO noKOJieHne, T.e. MJia/ui xopa oSynaBaT 
BptCTHnnn, B"b3pacTHH - Bi^pacTHH h flopu MJia^H xopa MoraT jx& oSyuaBaT H 
no-BB3pacTHH ot Tax. BtB BCHHKHTe ch (j)opMH Ha npoaBJieHHe OBJia/iaBaHeTO 
Ha to3h onHT ocnrypaBa HeroBOTO ctxpaHeHHe h Bi>3npoH3BOflCTBO KaTO 
ocHOBa 3a 3ana3BaHe h 3a pa3BHTne Ha caMOTO oSiuecTBO. 
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B ocHOBaTa Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO Ha BMpacTHH e He(J3opMajiHOTO 
o6pa30BaHHe, kocto e cbiHHOCTTa Ha aH^parorHHecicaTa npaKTHKa. 
CtmeBpeMeHHO, Bt3pacTHHTe npaKTHKyBaT aKTHBHO h HH(J3opMajiHOTO h b no- 
CJiaSa CTeneH (jjopiviajiHOTO o6pa30BaHHe h oSyneHHe. nojiynaBaT ce 
CBoeo6pa3HH MOflycn Ha CBi,p3BaHe Ha TpHTe BH/ja o6pa30BaHHe b HJuiocTeH 
yHeSHO-B-bSHHTaTejieH h KBanH(|)HKaHHOHeH npouec. 

Pa3rae>KAaHa b to3h acneKT npo(j)ecHOHajiHaTa KBanH(])HKaHHJi Ha 
B"b3pacTHH e cneHH(j)HHeH bh,zj yneSHO-BMnHTaTejieH npoHec.(cDHr.l) To3h 
npouec ce pa3BHBa npe3 Henna aKTHBeH hobchikh >khbot h e He caMO tjicho 
CB"bp3aH c TpyflOBO-npo(|)ecHOHajiHa ^chhoct, ho Bene ce e npeBtpHaji h b 
nacT ot Hea. HeroBOTO Hanaro ce nocTaBa c npn^oSHBaHeTO Ha 3pejiocT, 
cnocoSHOCT 3a Tpy/i, KBanH(|)HKaLi,Ha no ctOTBeTHa npo(J)ecHa h 3anoHBaHe Ha 
paSoTa, npofluiacaBa KaTO KapnepHO pa3BHTne npe3 ycbBtpnieHCTBaHe, 
noBHHiaBaHe hjih hbk clc CMaHa Ha KBanH(])HKaHHJiTa h Ha npo(j)ecH»Ta, T.e. 
npeKBajiH(|)HKaLi,Ha, npoivuiHa b /urbacHOCTHre h MecTopaSoTaTa, KaKTO h 
Apyrn cbShths ot Tpy^OBHa >khbot Ha xopaTa h npHKJiiOHBa c HaManjiBaHeTO 
Ha Tpy/iocnocoSHOCTTa, neHCHOHnpaHeTO h OKOHnaTejiHOTO npeycTaHOBjreaHe 
Ha Tpy/iOBO-npocJDecHOHajiHaTa achhoct b T.Hap. TpeTa Bt3pacT. Taica ne CTaBa 
AyMa 3a HancTHHa npoAtJiacHTejieH npouec b acHBOTa Ha xopaTa, kohto e nacr 
h ot npoueca Ha yneHe npe3 Henna >khbot. 
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Our. 1. Pa3BMTne Ha aHflparornHecKMa yHe6HO-KBannc(3MKai4MOHeH npouec 

MKOHOMMKa 14 na3ap Ha Tpyfla 
TpyflOBO-npon3BOflCTBeH npOLjec 





TpyaoBa AeMHOCT 


YneSHa flewHOCT 










CTapn xopa 

"TpeTa Bii3pacT" 
HaManeHa 
TpyflOCnoco6HOCT, 
neHCMOHnpaHe 


Bt»3paCTHM 

3pnn0CT, pa3BMTM 

OCHOBHW yMeHMa M 

cnoco6HOCT 3a 
Tpyfl, npufloSura 
KBa/impuKaquFi no 
npocpecnti . . . 

















yMe6HO-KBanncpMKauMOHeH npouec 
YneHe npe3 uennji jkhbot 



cDhi\ 1 . Pa3BHTHe Ha aH/iparorHHecKHJi yueSHO-KBairH^HKauHOHHeH 

npou.ec 

B yHeSHO-KBaniKJDHKauHOHHHJi npou.ec ce 3acrbnBaT n TpnTe ochobhh 
BH^a oSyneHne - (J)opMajiHO, He(|)opMajiHO n HH(|)opMajiHO. To3n npouec, 
pa3BHBam ce KaTO uacr ot yueHeTO npe3 uenna >khbot, He e paBHOMepeH - 
toh e c nyncupaiua /piHaMHica. IlepHOflH Ha aKTHBHO o6pa30BaHHe h 
oSyneHne (oSuKHOBeHHO c OTicbCBaHe ot paSoTa) ce pe/iyBaT c nepno^H Ha 
naTeHTHO yneHe h yctBtpmeHCTBaHe Ha npH^oSnTHTe ochobhh h 
npo(J3ecHOHajiHH yMeHHa b xo#a Ha H3HbJiHeHHeT0 Ha cnyaceSHH h flpyra 
(J)yHKUHH h 3a/iaHH. IIpH irtpBHTe oSyueHHeTO h BB3nHTaHHeT0 HMaT 
eKcnjiHUHTeH h jicho ouepTaH xapaKTep. OShkhobchho Te ce ocbniecTBaBaT b 
paMKHTe Ha roncaKBa {J)opMa Ha npo^ecHOHanHa KBajiH(J)HKauHa - Hanpnivtep 
Kypc 3a noBHuiaBaHe Ha KBanH(j}HKauHjrra, 3a npeKBanH(|)HKauHa, 
MOTHBauHOHHO oSyueHue, MeHTanHO oSyueHue, interpersonal-training, team- 
building h t.h. OSyueHHeTO, KaTO npouec Ha npu/ioSHBaHe Ha hobh 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHH 3HaHHa h yMeHHa h BB3nHTaBaHeT0 Ha onpefleneHH 
KauecTBa, OTHonieHHa h ueHHOCTHH opueHTauHH h peryjiaTopH Ha 
npo(J3ecHOHajiHO noBe/ieHHe, ce CBtp3Ba c scho ouepTaHO (opraHH3HpaHO, 
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u,ejieHacoHeHO h noaneflOBaTejiHo) o6pa30BaTejiHO Bt3fleHCTBHe 3a pa3BHTHe 
Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHaTa KOMneTeHTHOCT Ha oSynaBaHHre. OSpaTHO, npn 
nepnoAHTe Ha yneHe b npoueca Ha paSoTaTa ochobhhjit aKHenr e 
HenocpeACTBeHOTO H3HbJiHeHHe Ha cnyaceSHHre 3afl-bJi}KeHHJi Ha paSoTHOTO 
MacTO. B npoueca Ha paSoTa o6ane ce octmecTBJiBa h jiaTeHmo, 
He3a6ejieacHMO ycbBtpHieHCTBaHe h pa3BHTHe Ha 3HaHHjrra, yMeHHsrra h 
KOMneTeHTHOCTra Ha 3aB"bpHiHJiHTe CBOTBeTHH KypcoBe xopa. To3h npouec 
ctmo e c HepaBHOMepeH xapaKTep, ctnbTCTBaH e c H3BecTHO jiyTaHe h 
3aTpy/iHeHHa npn KOHKpeTHOTO CBi,p3BaHe Ha npn/ioSHTHTe 3HaHHa h yMeHHa 
c ronbJiHJiBaHaTa paSoTa. Eto 3amp (J)opMajiHOTO npHKniOHBaHe Ha e#HH Kypc 
h pecneKTHBHO Ha nepnofla Ha aKTHBHOTO oSyneHHe h BB3nHraHHe He 
03HanaBa aBTOMaTHHHO, ne KypcHCTHre ca HanbJiHO no/iroTBeHH 3a 
npaKTHHecica achhoct. HeoSxoflHMO e o6pa30BaTejiHOTO BMfleiicTBHe Ha 
oSynaBamHTe Btpxy oSynaBaHHre jx& npo^tJiacH nojx Apyra noflxoflama 
(JDopivta - HanpHMep KaTO HaSmofleHHe, KOHcyjiTHpaHe h t.h. 3a na npofltJiacH 
AencTBHeTO Ha Kypca Btpxy npeMHHaiiHTe Bene b Tpy^OBO-nporoBOflCTBeH 
npouec xopa e HyacHa h noflxoflama oScraHOBKa Ha paSoTHOTO mjicto, 
B"b3nHTaBama paSoTHa cpe^a, HeoSxoflHM e h t. Hap. odyuaeauj 
MemtdjfCMhHm. JIhhhhjit npHMep Ha ptKOBOflHrejiHre, TaxHaTa chocoShoct h 
acenaHHe j\& HacTaBJumaT h noMaraT Ha ptKOBOfleHHre ot t»x xopa, js,& ra 
opraHH3npaT h MOTHBHpaT KaTO eKHn, cfa3AaBaT ycnoBHaTa 3a noji30TBopeH 
aneflyneSeH nepnofl, 3a HH(J)opMajiHO oSyneHHe, BMnnraHHe h 
caMOBtSHHTaHne Ha paSoTemnre. CLBMecmHTe ^eiicTBHa Ha 
p-bKOBOAHTenHTe h Ha oSynaBamHTe KaTO KOHcyjiTaHTH ocnrypaBaT 
npaKTHHecKOTO npnjiaraHe Ha HayneHOTO b yHe6HO-KBanH(J3HKaHHOHHHJi Kypc 
b npaKTHHCKaTa Tpy/iOBa achhoct, b peajiHaTa nporoBOflCTBeHa cpe^a. B 
npoueca Ha paSoTaTa no/iroTOBKaTa Ha paSoTHHinrre h oiyacHrejiHTe ce 
Aopa3BHBa, flontJiBa h KOHKpeTH3Hpa. CtmeBpeMeHHO y Tax ce (j)opMHpaT h 
hobh noTpeSHOCTH ot oSyneHHe h npo(J3ecHOHajiHa KBajiH(J3HKaHHJi. 
IIoAroTBaT ce ycnoBHa h jihhhocthh Harjiacn 3a cjie^Bam eTan Ha aKTHBeH 
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yHe6HO-KBajiH(J3HKaLi,HOHeH npouec npe3 BKniOHBaHe b flpyra, cbOTBeTCTBama 
Ha oSeKTHBHHTe ycjiOBHa h noTpeSHOCTH, KaKTO h Ha cySeKTHBHHTe acenaHHa 
h CTpeMeacH Ha xopaTa, 4>opMa Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHa KBanH(|)HKaHHJi. 

3.3. IIpo^ecHOHajiHaTa KBajiM(|)MKauMM Karo iio-oco6ch 
o6pa3oeaTejieH npoAyKT 

BaacHa nocTaHOBKa 3a KanecTBOTO h ecj^eKTHBHOCTTa Ha 
npo(|)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe e h aH/iparorHHecKaTa HHrepnpeTaHHa 3a 
CbiHHOCTHaTa xapaKTepncTHKa Ha npo(|)ecHOHajiHaTa KBanH(j}HKaHHJi. Ta ce 
pa3JiHnaBa ctmecTBeHO ot Tpa/iHHHOHHHTe pa36npaHHa no to3h Btnpoc, 
kohto ce CBeac^aT Haii-oSmo #o npe^CTaBaTa, ne KBanH^HKaHHjrra e CTeneH 
Ha OBJia/iaHH (npe3 oSyneHHe h caMOoSyneHHe) 3HaHHa, yMeHHa h onHT b 
CfaOTBeTHa npo(J)ecHa h cneHHanHOCT. Ctmo TaKa, npo(J3ecHOHajiHaTa 
KBajiH(J)HKaLi,Ha ce pa3rjieac/ia KaTO cahhctbo ot 3HaHHjrra, yMeHHjrra, onHTa, 
kohto ce H3HCKBaT 3a ynpaacHjraaHe Ha npo(])ecHjrra (T.Hap TtpceHa, 
H3HCKyeMa KBajiH(|)HKaLi,Ha), ycBOjmaT ce h ce noBHHiaBaT, hjih nbK npoMerorr, 
npe3 oSyneHHeTO (npeflJiaraHa, HanHHHa KBajiH(J3HKaLi,HJi), H3noji3BaT ce 
npaKTHnecKH h ce ycbBtpnieHCTBaT b npoueca Ha Tpy/ja (H3noji3BaHa, 
npnjioacHMa KBanH(|)HKaHHJi). C ocHOBaHne b no-HOBHTe HaynHH pa3pa6oTKH 
ctfltpacaHHeTO Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHaTa KBajiH(J3HKaHHJi ce npeflCTaBa b no- 

o6o6meH BHfl, KaTO H3TbKaHO OT TpaflHHHOHHH H HOBH OCHOBHH yMeHHJI, KaTO 

KOMneTeHTHOCT Ha xopaTa b npo(J)ecHaTa Ha onpeflejieHO hhbo hjih CTeneH. 
TaKHBa HHBa Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHa KOMneTeHTHOCT oSckthbho ctmecTByBaT b 
BcaKa npo(|)ecHOHajiHa oSnacT h ca CBi>p3aHH etc cneunajiHOCTHTe, 
^JitacHOCTHTe, opraHH3npaHeTO Ha paSoTHHTe MecTa, npaBaTa h 
OTroBopHOCTHTe, 3anjiamaHeTO Ha Tpy/ja h t.h. 

Pa3HOo6pa3HHTe cxBamaHHa 3a cbmHOCTra h cbffbpacaHHeTO Ha 
KBanH(j)HKaHHjrra oSane HMaT e^HH 06m HeflOCTaTbK - Te ce CBeayjaT 
ochobho ao 3HaHH»Ta, yMeHHjrra h onHTa b npo(J)ecHaTa - T.e. #o 
npocJDecHOHanHaTa noflroTBeHOCT. Ta e HancTHHa BaacHa, ho ctBceM He 
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H3nepnBa cbfltpacaHHeTO h CMHCbJia Ha to3h no-oco6eH npo/iyKT Ha 
o6pa30BaHHeTO h oSyneHneTO. Bee ome He e yTBtpfleHO oSmonpneTO MHeHHe 
no T03H BT>npoc, KoeTO #a #aBa Hjuiocma h OTHOCHTejiHO 3aB-bpmeHa KapTHHa, 
jinncBa xojiHCTHneH MO^eJi, kohto jx& onepTaBa h pa3rpaHHnaBa OT^ejiHHTe 
KOMnoHeHTH Ha cb ^tpacaHHeTO, jioranHO jx& ra CTpyKTypHpa, jx& onepTaBa 
Bp"b3KHTe hm c npo(j)ecHOHajiHOTO, o6pa30BaTejiHO h KapnepHO opneHTHpaHe, 
o6pa30BaHHeTO h oSyneHHeTO, BMnnraHHeTO, KaKTO h c npaKTHnecKaTa 
TpyflOBO-npo(j)ecHOHajiHa #eHHOCT. 

B Ta3H Bp-b3Ka aBToptT pa3pa6oTH h 3amHTH b Kpaa Ha 90-Te toakhh 
Ha MHHanHa BeK aHflparornnecKa Te3a (KaTaHCKH, 1989) no npoSjieivta 3a 
aH/iparorHHecKa ctmHOCT n ctflBpacaHHe Ha npo(J3ecHOHajiHaTa 
KBajiH(J3HKanHJi. CnopeA HeroBaTa Te3a npo^ecnoHanHaTa KBajiH^nKanna e 
cnenH(J)HHeH o6pa30BaTejieH npo/iyKT, kohto ce Cb3flaBa, pa3BHBa h 
ycbBtpmeHCTBa npe3 TeopeTHHHO h npaKTHnecKO npo(J3ecHOHajiHO oSyneHHe, 
KaKTO n npn ynpaacHjraaHeTO Ha cbOTBeTHaTa npocj^ecna. B nponeca Ha 
npn/ioSHBaHe Ha KBanH^HKannaTa no npo(J3ecH» ce pa3BHBa KOMnneKCHO 
KanecTBO, cb3flaBaino bb3mo>khoct Ha BceKH hobck jx& 3aeMe CBoeTO mjicto b 
CHCTeMaTa Ha oSinecTBeHO npon3BOflCTBO h j\& ynacTBa b pa3flejieHneTO Ha 
Tpy^a, pecneKTHBHO b Tpy/iOBna na3ap. 
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<t>nr. 2. AHflparornnecKH MOflen Ha npocfcecwoHariHaTa KBanncpuKauna 




cDhi\2. AH/iparorHHecKH mo^oh Ha npo(j)ecHOHajiHaTa KBanH(|)HKaHHJi 

C'bfl'bpacaHHeTO Ha npo(|)ecHOHajiHaTa KBajiH(|)HKaHHJi Moace jx& ce 
npeflcrraBH b dieflHHTe ochobhh komhohchth (cDhi\ 2): a) npnroflHOCT Ha 
HOBeica 3a onpeflejieHa npo(J)ecHa (npo^ecHOHajiHO-Tpy/iOBa achhoct). To3h 
KOMnoHeHT Ha KBanH(])HKaLi,HJiTa OTpa3aBa CBOTBeTCTBHeTO Meac/iy 

H3HCKBaHH3Ta Ha flCHHOCTTa H KaHeCTBaTa Ha HOBeKa, eflHO ^HHaMHHHO 

H3MeHamo ce OTHonieHne. OueHicaTa Ha npHroflHOCTTa e achhoct, ot kojito 
3aBHCH ycneuiHOTO npo(J3ecHOHajiHO opneHTHpaHe, oSyneHHeTO, a^anraHHaTa, 
pa3BHTHeTO Ha TBopnecTBO h nocTHraHe Ha ntJiHOHeHHa Tpy^OBa peajiH3aHHJi 
h npo(J)ecHOHajiHO pa3BHTne; 6) no/iroTBeHOCT na HOBeKa 3a npo(J3ecHOHajiHO- 

TpyAOBa flGHHOCT, BKJI. 3a H3nbJIHeHHe Ha KOHKpeTHHTe Tpy/iOBH 3a/iaHH Ha 
paSOTHOTO M3CTO. KOMnOHeHTbT nOArOTBeHOCT OCHOBHO 3HaHH3 h yMeHHa Ha 

oSynaBaHHTeKOHTO Te npn/ioSHBaT npe3 pa3JiHHHHre eTann h (J)opMH Ha 
yHe6HO-KBanH(|)HKaLi,HOHHHa npouec, To3h npouec npoTHna b CHCTeivtaTa Ha 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHOTO o6pa30BaHHe h oSyneHHe b TacHa Bpt3Ka c Tpy/iOBO- 
npoH3BOACTBeHaTa achhoct h c HaTpynBaHeTO Ha npocJDe-CHOHaneH onHT ro 
Kpaa Ha Tpy^OBHa >khbot; b) 3aHHrepecoBaHOCT Ha HOBeKa 3a paSoTa no 
oSmecTBeHO Heo6xoflHMH» HanHH, 3a ntJiHO OTjxa&anQ b Tpy/ja nocpeflCTBOM 
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Cfa3HaTeJIH0 H aKTHBHO fleHCTBHe, C OTTOBOpHOCT H CTpeMOK 3a HenpeKtCHaTO 

ycbBtpmeHCTBaHe. To3h KOMnoHeHT H3pa3»Ba roianoHHTejiHO BaacHaTa 3a 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHO-TpyAOBaTa achhoct cySeicrHBHa aHraacnpaHOCT. 
3aHHTepecoBaHOCTTa Ha xopaTa ce (j)opMHpa h pa3BHBa nocpeflCTBOM 
oSyneHHeTO h npo(J3ecHOHajiHOTO Bt3nHTaHHe h caMOBMnHraBHe b 
3aBHCHMOCT ot yanoBHjrra, cb3fla/ieHH b Tpy/iOBHTe eKHnn h yneSHHTe rpynn 
h KypcoBe b kohto Te paSoTaT h ce oSynaBaT; r) npHJioacHMOCT b CBOTBeTHaTa 

KOHKpeTHa (j)OpMa Ha npOH3BOflCTBOTO. KaTO KOMnOHeHT Ha KBajIH(J3HKaLl,HJITa 

npHJioacHMOCTTa OTpa3»Ba neTBtpTHa acneicr Ha uajiocTHaTa Bpi,3Ka, 
Cb3flaBama ce Meac/iy OT/iejiHHa HOBeK h (JDopivtaTa Ha npoH3BOflCTBOTO npe3 
H3noji3BaHeTO Ha B"b3MO>KHOCTHTe 3a HeroBaTa npo(J3ecHOHajiHa noflroTOBKa 
no npeAHa3HaneHHe. To3h KOMnoHeHT ocnrypjiBa He caMO e(j)eKTHBHa Bpi>3Ka 
Meayiy yHe6HO-KBanH(])HKaHHOHHHJi h TpyflOBO-npoH3BOflCTBeHHre npoucn, 
ho cliho TaKa cnoMara 3a no/wbpacaHe h noBHHiaBaHe Ha npocj^ecHOHaiiHaTa 
npnroflHOCT h noflroTOBKa Ha xopaTa, 3a tjixhoto npo(J)ecHOHajiHO 
ycbBtpiueHCTBaHe b CBOTBeTCTBHe c HHTepecHTe, noTpeSHOCTHre, 
cnocoSHOCTHTe, BJiaraHHre ycnjina h ApyTH (JDaieropH. 

HeoSxoflHMOCTTa ot yTBtpac/iaBaHeTO Ha aH/iparorHHecKOTO BHac^aHe 
3a ct/rbpacaHHeTO Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHaTa KBanH(j)HKaHHJi ce ocHOBaBa Ha 
AOKa3aHOTO 3HaneHHe nooT^ejiHO Ha npHroflHOCTra, noflroTBeHOCTra, 
3anHTepecoBaHOCTTa h npHJioacHMOCTra KaTO (fjaicropH 3a OBJia^jiBaHeTO h 
ynpaacH»BaHeTO Ha Tpy^OBO-npocJDecHOHajiHa ^eiiHOCT h 3a ycneniHO 
KapnepHO pa3BHTne. Ha npaKTHKa oSane Te ca CBi,p3aHH, 3aBHC»T e^HH ot 
Kpyr h OKa3BaT KOMnaeKCHO Bi>3,zieHCTBHe 3a pa3BHTne Ha uajiocTHa 
cnocoSHOCT Ha xopaTa 3a npo(J)ecHOHajieH Tpy#. 

AH/iparorHHecKOTO BHac/iaHe 3a cbAtp^aHneTO Ha KBanHCJDHKaHHjrra 
HacoHBa kbm pa3HiHp»BaHe Ha npeflCTaBHre 3a Hejinre Ha oSyneHHeTO h 
pecneKTHBHO 3a HeroBHTe pe3yjrraTH, Ha Ta3H ocHOBa CTaBa bt,3mo>kho r& ce 
pa3pa6oTH HOBa CTpyiaypa ot (j)opMH Ha KBanH(|)HKaHHJiTa, ocHiypaBamH 
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irbJiHOTO 3aflOBOJijiBaHe Ha cfaBpeMeHHHTe noTpeSHOCTH Ha xopaTa ot 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHO oSyneHHe. 

3.4. IIpo^ecHOHajiHO-aHAparorHHecKH npiiHuiinii 

Pa3rjieAaHHTe cneninbHHHH ocoSchhocth Ha Bt3pacTHHTe, Ha 
npocbecHOHanHOTO oSyneHHe h KBanncbHKanHjrra ca ocHOBaTa 3a onpeflejuiHe 
Ha npHHu,HnHTe h H3ncKBaHHjrra Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHaTa aHflparormca. 
TaxHOTO npnjiaraHe h cna3BaHe b npaKTHKaTa cb3flaBa oSeKTHBHaTa ocHOBa 
3a onpeAenaHe h nocTHraHe Ha CTaH^apTHTe 3a KanecTBO h e(J)eKTHBHOCT Ha 
oSyneHHeTO. IIpHHHHnHTe ca CBoeo6pa3HO know-how Ha a/iparorHKaTa 3a 
opraHH3HpaHe, npoBeac^aHe h ynpaBJieHne Ha npaKTHnecKaTa ^enHOCT no 
npo(j)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHne h KBajnnbHKannji Ha B"b3pacTHHTe. Te BKjnonBaT 
onpeAeneHH nojioaceHna, H3HCKBaHna, hopmh h npaBHJia. 

3.4.a. IIpMHUMii Ha cei>p3aHOCT Ha TpyAoeo-npo^ecHOHajiHaTa 
npaKTHKa h oSyneHHeTo 

OSyneHHeTO e CBtp3aHO c npaKTHKaTa KoraTO ce ocHOBaBa Ha 
nompednocmume, Koumo npommimam om pa36umuemo na npomeodcmeomo, 
nasapa na mpyda u padomnama cum h e HaconeHO kbm tjixhoto Han-nbJiHO 
3a/iOBOJiaBaHe. npnHnnnbT OTpa3»Ba oSeKTHBHaTa aHflparornnecKa 
3aKOHOMepHOCT 3a Tpy/ja KaTO BO^eina pa3BHTneTO Ha Bi^pacTHHTe ^enHOCT h 
3a jiorHCTHHHHa xapaKTep Ha tjixhoto oSyneHne, T.e. ne yneSmTa ^enHOCT e 
cnoMaraina, tji e nacT ot ocHOBHaTa (Tpy/iOBaTa) achhoct Ha Bi>3pacTHHTe. 
OcnrypaBaHeTO Ha TaKaBa Bpt3Ka no3BOJuiBa npenH3HO onpeflejuiHe Ha 
nenHTe n yneSHOTO Cb^bpacaHne, KOMneTeHTHO pa3pa6oTBaHe Ha yneSmi 
nnaHOBe h nporpaMH etc 3HanHTejiHa npaKrnnecKa ctohhoct. Cjie^BaHeTO Ha 
npnHnnna e CBtp3aHO h c H3noji3BaHe Ha npocbecnoHanHHTe CTaH/iapTH KaTO 
ocHOBa 3a onpeflenaHe Ha nejinre Ha oSyneHneTO h KaTO KpHTepHH npn 
oneHSBaHe Ha pe3yjrraTHTe, c HHTerpnpaHe Ha oSyneHneTO b MaKCHMajma 
CTeneH b TpyflOBO-npoH3BOflCTBeHHTe nponecn, npoBeac^aHe Ha oSyneHneTO b 
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ycjiOBHa, 6jih3kh #o peajiHHTe, H3noji3BaHe Ha noBene Ka3ycn ot npaKTHKaTa 

H T.H. 

3.4.6. IIpHHUHn Ha rbBKaeocT Ha oSyneHHeTO 

OSyneHHeTO e rbBKaBO KoraTO Moace jx& ce npoBeac/ja b pa3HOo6pa3HH 
(j)opMaTH, cbOTBeTCTBamn Ha ycjiOBHjrra, H3HCKBaHH»Ta h noTpeSHOCTHTe Ha 
B"b3pacTHHTe, T.e. KoraTO ce ocnrypaBa HeroBaTa HaH-nbJiHa a^anrHBHOCT. 
ri>BKaBOCTTa 0Tpa3»Ba oSeKTHBHaTa HeoSxoAHMOCT ot cbo6pa33BaHe Ha 
opraHH3aHHjrra h MeTOflHKaTa c HanHHa Ha >khbot, KyjiTypaTa h MaHranHTeTa, 
o6pa30BaTejiHOTO h npo(J3ecHOHajiHOTO hhbo h Apyrn ocoSchhocth Ha 
B-b3pacTHHTe. IIpHJiaraHeTO Ha rbBKaBO oSyneHHe 03HanaBa na ce npeoflOJiaBa 
iuaSjiOHHOCTTa, j\& ce BMnpneMaT pa3HOo6pa3HH (J)opMH h MeTOflH, 
CfaBpeMeHHH TexHHnecKH h Apyrn cpe^CTBa 3a oSyneHHe. Cna3BaHeTO Ha 
npHHHHna 3a/rbJi>KaBa oSynaBamHTe opraHH3au,HH jx& opneHTHpaT b 
MaKCHManHa CTeneH cbohtc achhocth io,m Bt3pacTHHTe, jx& rn nocTaBjrr b 
Henrbpa Ha oSyneHHeTO. YcjiOBHe 3a TOBa e ocnrypaBaHeTO Ha 
cneu,HajiH3HpaHa noflroTOBKa Ha npenoflaBaTejiHre no Teopna h npaKTHKa 3a 
4>opMHpaHe Ha aH/iparorHHecKH chocoShocth 3a npoBeayiaHe yneSHO- 
KBanH(|)HKaLi,HOHHaTa paSoTa c B"b3pacTHH, KaKTO h 3a pa3BHTne Ha 
3aHHTepecoBaHOCT h nocTHraHe Ha e(J3eKTHBHOCT b TaxHaTa paSoTa. B 
CfaOTBeTCTBHe c T03H npHHHHn oSynaBamHTe opraHH3au,HH oneflBa jx& npaBaT 
npeu,H3eH no^Sop h cejieiCHHJi Ha oSynaBaHHTe, jx& npnnaraT 

HHAHBHAyaJIH3HpaHO oSyneHHe B HbJIHO CbOTBeTCTBHe C Bb3MO)KHOCTHTe Ha 

B-b3pacTHHTe 3a caMOCToaTenHa paSoTa h caMOoSyneHHe. 

3.4.B. IIpHHHHn Ha xojihcthhhoct Ha oSyneHHeTO 

OSyneHHeTO e xojihcthhho KoraTO rorpaayja hjijioctho 
npo4)ecHOHajiHO-KBajiH(|)HKaLi,HOHHHa npo(J)HJi Ha o6ynaBaHHTe b 
CbOTBeTCTBHe c aHflparorHHecKHa mo/ich Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHaTa 

KBajIH(J)HKaLI,Ha KaTO eflHHCTBO OT npHrOflHOCT, nOflrOTBeHOCT, 
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3aHHTepecoBaHOCT h npnjioacHMOCT Ha paSoTHaTa cnjia b onpefleneHa oSnacT 
Ha oSmecTBeHOTO nporoBOflCTBO. Cna3BaHeTO Ha npHHHHna H3HCKBa 
oSynaBamHTe opraHH3au,HH jx& nocTaBjrr a^eicBaTHH Ha to3h MOflen HenH Ha 
oSyneHHeTO h KBanH(])HKaHHJiTa, jx& H3noji3BaT hjuioctch KOMnneKC ot (J)opMH, 
MeroflH h cpe^CTBa 3a opneHTHpaHe, aHanH3 h ^HaraocTHKa, KOHcyjiTHpaHe, 
oSyneHHe h Bt3nHTaHHe, HaconeH kbm npeuroeH no^Sop Ha oSynaBaHHre, 
H3rpaac/iaHe Ha 3HaHHa, yMeHHa h KOMneTeHTHOCT, Ha cbBpeMemia Tpy/iOBa 
KyjiTypa h MOTHBauHa, Kaicro h no/inoMaraHe Ha HbJiHOHeHHaTa Tpy/iOBa 
peajiH3au,Ha h KapnepHOTO pa3BHTne. HeoSxoflHMO e h jx& ce BtnpHeMaT 
noflxoflamH 4>opMH h mcto^h 3a flH^aKTHnecKH kohtpoji h ou,eHaBaHe Ha 
bchhkh acneKTH Ha pe3yjiTaTHTe ot oSyneHHeTO - pa3BHTHe Ha 
npo(j)ecHOHajiHaTa npnroflHOCT Ha oSynaBaHHre, Ha TaxHaTa no/iroTBeHOCT, 
MOTHBau,Ha, npaKTHnecKa opHeHTainra, aBTOHOMHOCT h peajiH3au,Ha. 

3.4. r. IIpHHUHn Ha HenpeKtcHaTocT Ha oSyneHHeTo 

OSyneHHeTO e HenpeKbCHaTO b cmhcbji, ne ce opraHH3Hpa h 
npoBeac/ia KaTO npouec, kohto BKniOHBa: (J)opMajiHO, He(|)opMajiHO h 
HH(J)opMajiHO oSyneHHe, noaneflOBaTejiHO npeMHHaBaHe ot npeflyneSeH b 
yneSeH h ot yneSeH b aneflyneSeH nepnoflH, Kaicro h ocnrypjiBam 
npepacTBaHeTO Ha opraHH3HpaHOTO oSyneHne b caMOoSyneHHe. IIpHHHHnbT 
CBOTBeTCTBa Ha aH/iparorHHecKHa mo^oh Ha yHe6HO-KBanH(j)HKaHHOHHHJi 
npouec KaTO cahhctbo Ha oSyneHHe, caMOoSyneHHe, pa3BHTHe h 
caMopa3BHTne, npeMHHaBam npe3 pa3HOo6pa3HH (J)opMH Ha KBanH(j)HKaHHJiTa 
b xo#a Ha TpyAOBO-npo(|)ecHOHajiHaTa Kapnepa. HeroBOTO npnjiaraHe H3HCKBa 
oSynaBamHTe opraHH3au,HH jx& ocnrypaBaT CHCTeMaTHHHO o6pa30BaTejiHOTO 
Bt3fleHCTBHe Btpxy oSynaBaHHTe ome npe^H cbihhhckoto oSyneHHe, jx& 
CB3AaBaT HapacTBam KanauHTeT 3a caMOCTOjrrejiHO (aBTOHOMHo) yneHe h 
caMOoSyneHHe, KaKTO h jx& noflnoMaraT peajiH3aHHjrra h ycbBBpnieH-CTBaHeTO 
Ha oSynaBaHHTe, jx& noflroTBjrr yanoBHjrra 3a tjixhoto aneflBamp 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHO oSyneHne (TpauKoe & KaTaHCKH, 1990) 
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ToBa ca ocHOBHHTe npHHUHnn h H3HCKBaHHa, kohto onepTaBaT 
cnenH(J3HKaTa Ha npo(j)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha Bi^pacTHH, nporoTHHaina 
ot ocoSeHOCTHre Ha BB3pacTHHre h Ha caivtaTa npocJjecHOHanHa 
KBajiH(J)HKaLi,Ha. Te ca ocHOBa 3a pa3pa6oTBaHe Ha nanocTeH npo(J)ecHOHajiHO- 
aH/iparorHHecKH noflxo/i 3a opraHH3au,Ha h npoBeac/iaHe Ha oSyneHHeTO c 

BMpaCTHH, KOHTO e oSeKTHBHO HeoSxOflHM h 3a ^e4 )HHH P aHe Ha KaneCTBOTO H 

e(|)eKTHBHOCTTa ot npo(J)ecHOHajiHO-aHAparorHHecKH no3Hu,HH. 

4. AHAparorHHecKO Ae^HHHpaHe Ha e^eKTHBHOCTTa h Ha 
KanecTBOTo Ha oSyneHHeTo 

B HKOHOMHHecKHTe HayKH h b TeopnaTa Ha ynpaBJieHneTO KanecTBOTO 
h e(j)eKTHBHOCTTa ce o6oco6aBaT KaTO othochtchho caMOCToaTenHH 
KaTeropHH, kohto HMaT coSctbcho cb^bpacaHHe h cmhcjiobo 3HaneHHe, ho 
CbmeBpeMeHHO ca mhoto TacHO CBi>p3aHH. KanecTBOTO ce pa3rjieac/ia HaM - 
o6mp KaTO cbBKynHOCT ot CBOHCTBa h xapaKTepncTHKH Ha rslrqii wpoffyKi 
hjih ycnyra, onpeflejiamn TaxHaTa chocoShoct jx& 3aflOBOJiaT noTpeSHOCTnre 
Ha KJineHTHTe. E(|)eKTHBHOCTTa ce onpefle.ua KaTO CTeneH, j\o KoaTO ca 
nocTHrHaTH nejinre Ha CBOTBeTHa opraHH3au,Ha h achhoct. HecTO ycnopeflHO 
c Tax ce H3noji3Ba h TpeTa KaTeropna - ecpuKacHocm. HenHOTO cbfltpacaHHe h 
cmhcjiobo 3HaneHHe ce pa3rpaHHnaBaT Ha ocHOBaTa Ha ecpeKmueHocmma. 
HanpHMep - cbOTHonieHneTO Meac/iy CTOHHOCTra Ha KpaMHHa pe3yjrraT h Ha 
BJioaceHHTe 3a HeroBOTO nocTHraHe pecypcn e ocHOBa 3a npeneHKa Ha 
oSyneHHeTO ot acneKT Ha HeroBaTa e(J)HKacHOCT. B cnennanroHpaHaTa 
HKOHOMHnecKa jiHTepaTypa MoraT jx& ce cpemHaT MHoacecTBO MHeHHa no T03H 
B"bnpoc. TyK HaMa jx& ce pa3rjie>KflaT no/ipoSHO pa3JiHHHHTe raeflHH tohkh no 
npoSneivia 3a cbinHOCTra, CMHCtJia h cbfltpacaHHeTO Ha e(j)eKTHBHOCTTa h 
KanecTBOTO. C orae/i xapaKTepa Ha rooieflBaHeTO e no-BaacHO jx& ce noTtpcn 
TaxHaTa cnenH(J3HKa b yoiOBHjrra Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO h npo(J3ecHOHajiHOTO 
oSyneHne Ha B"b3pacTHH. Ta e CB"bp3aHa c o6cToaTejiCTBOTO, ne 
o6pa30BaHHeTO h oSyneHHeTO ca mhoto noBene connajiHH, otkojikoto 
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HKOHOMHnecKH (no CBoa oSeKTHBeH xapaKTep) fleiiHOCTH. CtSAaBaHHTe c Tax 
noji3H h e(J)eKTH KacaaT npaico pa3BHTHeTO Ha HOBeniKHre pecypcn, 

HKOHOMHKaTa, HO H oSlHeCTBOTO KaTO HJLIIO, 3a^OBOJiaBaT uinpoK Kptr OT 
nOTpeSHOCTH Ha pa3JIHHHH COHHajIHH HHBa - JIHHHOCTHH, CeMCHHH, 

oSihhocthh h t.h. IIo Ta3H npHHHHa cjie^Ba ,zja ce ocnrypjiBaT Bee noBene 
(J3HHacoBH cpe^CTBa h Apyrn HeoSxoAHMH pecypcn 3a tjixhoto ycneniHO 
4>yHKii,HOHHpaHe h pa3BHTne 6e3 jx& ce poSyBa Ha hkohomkhcckh 
CboSpaaceHHa, CBeac^amH ce ro tjixhoto parjieac^aHe npocTO KaTO 
HepeHTaSHJiHH pa3xo#H, 6e3 Stpsa BMBpamaeMOCT. CTaBa flyMa 3a 
HanpaBeHHTe hhbccthhhh b xopaTa h 3a xopaTa, hhhto xapaKTep Ha^xBtpjia 
HKOHOMHnecKaTa oSjiacT. Eto 3amp b KOHKpeTHHa cjiynan c 
npo(j)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha BtpacTHH e HeoSxoflHMa h aH^parorHHecica 
HHTepnpeTau,H}i Ha Te3H KaTeropHH. 

Eto 3amo, ome b HananoTO Ha 80-Te toahhh Ha XX BeK aBToptT 
npe/iJioacH b BtJirapna jx& ce H3noji3Ba TepMHHa „aHflparorHHecica 
e(j)eKTHBHOCT", kohto OTpa3»Ba cneu,H(|)HKaTa b oSjiacira Ha oSyneHHeTO h 

npO(j)eCHOHajIHHTe KBajIH(])HKaHHH Ha BtspacTHH (KaTaHCKH, 1981). 

HacT^nHJiHTe no-KtCHO couHajiHO - HKOHOMHnecKH npoMeHH BtB bchhkh 
oSnacTH Ha acHBOTa, bkji. CB3flaBaHeTO Ha Tpy/iOBHa na3ap h Ha na3ap Ha 
yHe6HO-KBanH(|)HKaLi,HOHHH ycjiyrn y Hac b KpaMHa CMeTKa noTBtpac^Hxa 
HeoSxoflHMOCTra ot cneu,H(|)HHHO TbJiKyBaHe Ha ochobhh noHaTHa 
„KaHecTBo" h „e(J)eKTHBHOCT". B na3apHHTe ycnoBHa npoSneivrbT 3a 
KanecTBOTO h e(j)eKTHBHOCTTa Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha Bt3pacTHH 
CJie/iBa ^a ce pa3rjieac/ia ot aH/iparorHHecKH no3Hu,HH. HeroBOTO ycneniHO 
peniaBaHe H3HCKBa aH/iparorHHecKO H3aneflBaHe na ocoSemiocTHTe h 
cneu,H(|)HHHHTe 3aKOHOMepHOCTH Ha oSyneHHeTO, aH/iparorHHecKH npHHHHnH, 
H3HCKBaHHa h HjraocTeH noflxofl 3a ycTaHOBjmaHe Ha fleHCTBamn CTaH^apTH h 
3a aKTHBHa ^bpacaBHa nonHTHKa. B cbBpeMemiHTe ycnoBHa ce onepTaBa ome 
no-acHO HeoSxoAHMOCTTa ot ffbpacaBHH peryjiau,HH h rapaHTnpaHe Ha 
KanecTBOTO Ha oSyneHHeTO h Ha npH/ioSHBaHHTe npo(J)ecHOHajiHH 
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KBajiH(J3HKaLi,HH. IIocTeiieHHO CJie^Ba jx& ce pa3BHBa h nySanHHO-HacTHOTO 

napTbOpCTBO, H (KaKTO COHH OnHTBT B EBpOneHCKHS CT>K)3) Ha JierHTHMHH H 

HManjH HeoSxoflHMHJi KanaHHreT paSoTOAaTeacKH opraHH3au,HH jx& ce 
^ejieriipaT noBene npaBa h ottobophocth 3a no/wbpacaHe h pa3BHTHe Ha 

CTaH^apTHTe, Ha CHCTeMH OT HaHHOHajIHH npO(J)eCHOHajIHH KBajIH(])HKaHHH, Ha 

caMOTO npo(j)ecHOHajiHO oSyneHHe. 3acera y Hac na3apT>T noKa3a, ne Moace j\& 
peuiaBa othochtcjiho cnpaBeflJiHBO koh flocTaBHHHH Ha oSyneHHe h 
KOHcyjiTaHTCKH ycjiyrH ca e(|>eKTHBHH h peHTaSnjiHH h koh r& OTna/iaT ot 
Hero. Taica Ra. ce icaace e^eKTHBHOcrra e noBene npoSaeM Ha CBOTBeTHHTe 
flOCTaBHHUH Ha oSyneHHe 3a Bi>3pacTHH, Btnpoc, kohto ce peuiaBa Ha MHicpo 

HHBO H e CB"bp3aH C pa3BHTHe Ha KOHKypeHTHOCnOCoSHOCTTa h na3apHOTO 

noBe/ieHHe Ha CBOTBeTHHTe oSynaBamH h KOHcyjiTaHTCKH opraHH3au,HH. 

floceraniHHaT onHT oSane bo#h j\o H3BO#a, ne na3apHaTa perynauHa 
He ycnaBa j\& peuin npoSneivia 3a ocnrypaBaHe, rapaHTHpaHe h ycneniHO 
ynpaBJieHne Ha KanecTBOTO Ha oSyneHHeTO. B to3h pe# Ha pa3Cbac/ieHHa 
Moace jx& ce nocoHH h oScToaTeacTBOTO, ne ocHiypaBaHeTO h rapaHTnpaHeTO 
Ha KanecTBOTO e noBene npnopnTeT Ha ynpaBJieHneTO Ha HauHOHanHO hhbo 
ToBa e Btnpoc Ha HauHOHanHa CTpaTerna h Ha aKTHBHa fltpacaBHa nonHTHKa, 
H3HCKBam h aH/iparorHHecKH npHHOC. 

4.1. E^eKTHBHocT Ha oSyneHHeTo 

Pa3rae>KAaHa ot aH/iparorHHecKH no3Hu,HH e(J3eKTHBHOCTTa Ha 
oSyneHHeTO HMa ^Be ochobhh cbihhocthh xapaKTepncTHKn: a) npe3 Hea ce 
H3MepBa OTHonieHHeTO Meacfly Hejrra (njiaHHpaHHa pe3yjiTaT) h peanHO 
nocTHraaTHa pe3yaTaT, T.e. Ta noKa3Ba onpefleaeHa cTeneH, b KoaTO ca 
peanH3HpaHH Heanre Ha oSyneHHeTO - TOBa e T.Hap. ehmpeiuna 
(crndpazozunecKa) etpeKtnueHocm Ha odyneHuemo Ha 6b3pacmHU (IlaHOBa & 
KaTaHCKH, 1987); 6) cbmeBpeivteHHO ecjjeKTHBHOCTTa e h OTHonieHHero Meacay 
CTOHHOCTHTe Ha pe3yirraTHTe h Ha BJioaceHHre 3a TaxHOTO nocTHraHe 
pecypcn: (J)HHaHCOBH cpeacTBa, pa3aHHHH MaTepnanH, BpeMe h ycnana (acHB 
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Tpy/i) - TOBa e swuma (iiKOHOMimecKa) ecpeKtnueHocm na odyneHuemo na 
6b3pacmHu. 

Pa3rpaHHnaBaHeTO Ha aH^parorHHecicaTa ot HKOHOMHnecKaTa 
e(J)eKTHBHOCT e cneu,H4)HHHa, aH/iparorHHecKaTa HHTepnpeTau,Ha, HacoHBama 
kbm Bt3MO>KHOTO peniaBaHe Ha to3h npoSjieM. Ot no3Hu,HHTe Ha 
aH/iparorHKaTa He ce Hanara o6oco6»BaHe h Ha e^mcacHOCTra KaTO 
caMOCTOjrrejiHa KaTeropna. Ohcbhaho e ne h ^BaTa acneicra Ha 
e(|)eKTHBHOCTTa ca BaacHH b npaKTHKaTa, ho c orae/i npe^HMHO coHHanHHJi 
xapaKTep Ha npo(J)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHHe Ha Bi>3pacTHH, Moace jx& ce nocoHH 
ne aKHenrbT e noBene Btpxy ntpBHa acneKT. H3MepBaHeTO Ha 
aH/iparorHHecKaTa e(J)eKTHBHOCT e KOMnneceH npouec Ha ctnocTaBaHe (b Kpaa 
Ha o6yHeHHeTo) Ha Hejinre c hhboto Ha nocTHrHaTHTe pe3yjiTaTH - KaTO 
BtTpeuiHa e(J)eKTHBHOCT Ha oSyneHHeTO. HeoSxoflHMa e 6e3cnopHO h 
HKOHOMHnecKa npeueHKa Ha e(J)eKTHBHOCTTa no OTHonieHne Ha CTOHHOcrra Ha 
pe3yjiTaTHTe, cpe^HaTa ueHa h noji3HTe, KaKTO h Bi>3pamaeMOCTTa na 
BJioaceHHTe 3a nocTHraHeTO hm pecypcn. ToBa oSane e BtmnHaTa (cnpaMO 
oSyneHHeTo) HKOHOMHnecKa ecjjeKTHBHOCT, kojito He e ot KOMneTeHTHOCT Ha 
aH/iparorHKaTa. 

Ha nptB norneA rorjieac/ia ne e^eKTHBHOCTra e aBJieHHe, KoeTO 

06xBama BCHHKH OCHOBHH H HaHCTHHa 3HaHHMH KOJIHHeCTBeHH H CTOHHOCTHH 

acneKTH Ha oSyneHHeTO KaTO achhoct, kohto ca CBi>p3aHH c nocTaBeHHTe 
uejiH, nocTHrHaTHTe pe3yjiTaTH, KaKTO h BJioaceHHTe pecypcn. B 
AeiicTBHTejiHOCT oSane, oSckthbho ctmecTByBaT h Apyrn acneKTH, kohto 
HMaT Aopn no-BaacHO eK3HCTeHHHOHanHO 3HaneHHe 3a bcjiko oSyneHHe. Te ca 
CB"bp3aHH c KaTeropnaTa „KaHecTBo". 



4.2.KanecTBo Ha oSyneHHeTo 

B c(J)epaTa Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO h b KOHKpeTHna cjiynan (npn 
npo(J)ecHOHajiHOTO oSyneHne Ha B^pacTHH) KanecTBOTO (Katansky, 2008a) e 
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KaTeropna c no-mnpoKO cbfltpacaHHe h cmhcjiobo 3HaneHHe ot 
e(|)eKTHBHOCTTa Ha oSyneHHeTO. KanecTBOTO e CTeneH Ha CBOTBeTCTBHe Ha 
oSyneHHeTO KaTO na.no, Ha HeroBHre pe3yjiTaTH h Ha OT^ejiHHTe My 
KOMnoHeHTH (yneSHa nporpaMa, yneSHO-TexHHnecKH cpe^CTBa h nocoSna h 
flpyrn) cnpaMO fleHCTBaiunre CTaH/iapTH. H3bccthh ca ^Ba ochobhh 
CTaH/iapTa, kohto ce npnnaraT Bee no MacoBO, KaTO oneflBa: a) ISO 9001: 
2000 Ha CBeTOBHaTa opraHH3au,Ha no CTaflapTH3au,Ha {International Standarts 
Organization), kohto e npeflHa3HaneH 3a ynpaBJieHne Ha KanecTBOTO Ha 
npo/iyKTH h ycjiyrn h e npnnoacnM cbiuo b opraHH3anHHre, npeflOCTaBaiun 
jipo(|)ecHOHajiHO oSyneHHe h KBajiH(j}HKanHH Ha BB3pacTHn; 6) TQM (Total 
Quality Management) Ha EBponencKaTa (])OHflaHHa 3a ynpaBJieHne Ha 
KanecTBOTO {European Foundation for Quality Management). OcoSchhoct Ha 
eBponeiicKHJi CTaH/japT e ne toh noKpHBa He caMO (h He TOJiKOBa) KpanHna 
npo/iyKT, a uajiocTHHa nponec no HeroBOTO CB3flaBaHe. To3h CTaH^apT 
H3xoacAa ot anoHCOTO KOHnemyajiHO Bnac/iaHe, ne KanecTBOTO He e npocTO 
pe3yjiTaT, to e npou.ec (Morita, 1987). IIpeflHMCTBaTa ot TaKtB no^xofl kbm 
KanecTBOTO ca ohcbhahh - pemaBaHeTO Ha npoSjieivia ce Tbpcn He Ha Kpaa, a 
ome b HananoTO Ha npoueca. Hpe3 ocnrypaBaHe Ha HeoSxoflHMHre yonoBHa h 
npe/inocTaBKH h npe3 KanecTBeHH h OTroBopHH ^eiicTBHa ce rapanrHpa h 
nocTHraHeTO Ha 3ano>KeHHTe napaisieTpH 3a KanecTBO Ha CBOTBeTHHa npoflyicr 
hjih ycnyra. Te ca b CBCToaHne jx& 3aflOBOJiaT ycnenmo noTpeSHOCTHTe Ha 
noTpeSnTejiHTe, T.e. Hannue e KanecTBO, a opraHH3aHHaTa (JDyHKnHOHnpa b 
n-bJiHO ctOTBeTCTBHe c nejinre h MHCHjrra ch, c onaKBaHaTa ot Hea 
e(j)eKTHBHOCT. ToBa pa36npaHe ctOTBeTCTBa HantJiHO h Ha aHflparoranecKOTO 
BHac/iaHe Ha aBTopa 3a KanecTBOTO h e(])eKTHBHOCTTa KaTO aBJieHna, kohto ca 
CBBp3aHH nanocTHO cbc CBOTBeTHaTa CHCTeMa Ha oSyneHHe - pecneKTHBHO 
oSxBamaT uejiH, pe3yjiTaTH, nponec, opraHroanHa h HHOBanna. noone/moTO 
nojioaceHHe - HHOBauHara e 3ano>KeHa h b KnacHHecKanra cxeMa 3a 
ynpaBJieHne Ha KanecTBOTO (Quality Management System), a HMeHHO - 
AecJDHHHpaHe Ha aceH CTaH/japT, H3MepBaHe Ha KanecTBOTO cnpaMO to3h 
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CTaHflapT, H3noji3BaH KaTO KpHrepHH, no/ioSpaBaHe, T.e. HHOBHpaHe Ha 
npoueca h Ha pe3yjrraTa. HHOBauHOHHaTa ^chhoct e HMnepaTHB h 3a 
oSyneHHeTO Ha Bi^pacTHH, tji ot cboji CTpaHa npeflH3BHKBa cjie/i BpeMe 
npoMaHa h b CTaH/iapTa, pa3BHTne Ha caMaTa CHCTeMa 3a ynpaBJieHne Ha 
KanecTBOTO. 

B aH/iparorHHecKH cmhckh KanecTBO e cb3fla/ieHaTa h y^ocTOBcpeHa 
cnocoSHOCT Ha cbOTBeTHaTa oSynaBama Bt3pacTHH opraHH3au,Ha jx& 
3aflOBOJiaBa noTpeSHOCTHre h jx& OTroBapa Ha OHaKBaHrorra Ha cbohtc 
noTpeSnTejiH (Prokopenko, 1987). 

Ot ^ocerauiHHa onHT b BtJirapna Bene CTaHa jicho, ne He bcckh na3ap 
Moace #a Stfle yHHBepcaneH perynaTop Ha KanecTBOTO h ne 3a ocnrypaBaHeTO 
Ha KanecTBO h c^ckthbhoct ca hcoSxoahmh noHe onje #Be yanoBHa - 
CHCTeMHH ffbpacaBHH peryjiauHH h rapaHHHH, KaKTO h peajiHO nySjiHHHO- 
nacTHO napTHbopcTBO. B BtJirapna cera CHCTeMHHre peryjiauHH ce 
ocfauiecTBaBaT npe3 npaBHTencTBeHH CTpyKTypn - TOBa ca ochobho abctc 
opraHH3au,HH: Hau,HOHanHaTa areHu,Ha 3a oueHJiBaHe h aicpeflHTaHHJi Ha 
HHCTHTyHHHre h Ha yneSHHTe nporpaMH bt,b bhchicto o6pa30BaHHe (HAOA) 
h HaHHOHanHaTa areHHHa 3a npo(|)ecHOHajiHO o6pa30BaHHe h oSyneHne 
(HAIIOO), kosto jiHu,eH3Hpa nporpaMHTe h HeHrpoBeTe 3a npo^ecHOHanHO 
oSyneHHe Ha Bi>3pacTHH, ocbmecTB»Ba MOHHTopHHr Ha TaxHaTa ^chhoct h 

APyrH HeoSxOflHMH (])yHKHHH.. 

IIoCpeACTBOM npeABHAeHHTe OT 3aKOHOflaTCHCTBOTO (])OpMH, MCTOflH H 

cpe^CTBa 3a Rompcm h ynpaBJieHne, npaBHTencTBeHHTe opraHH3au,HH 
H3B"bpHiBaT T.Hap. ehHiuHo oijeHneane Ha KanecTBOTO Ha npe/uiaraHOTO, ot 
CbOTBeTHHTe yneSHH 3aBefleHH», HempoBe, hikojih h Apyrn HHCTHTyuHH, 
oSyneHHe, bkji. 3a Bt3pacTHH. B paMKHTe Ha cbohtc npaBOMomna Te 
aKpe/iHTHpaT, jiHu,eH3HpaT, cepTH(|)HLi,HpaT h HaSniOAaBaT nporpaMHTe h 
oSynaBamaTa achhoct KaTO oueHJiBaT "omehH." Bt3MO>KHOCTHTe Ha 
HHCTHTyu,HHTe jx& npoBOK^aT KanecTBeH h ccjdckthbch yneSHO- 

KBajIH(J)HKaLI,HOHeH npOHeC. IIO T03H HaHHH KOHTpOJIbT Ha KaneCTBOTO H 
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e(j)eKTHBHOCTTa ce npeBptma b nacT ot KOHTponHaTa (fjyinajHfl Ha 
ynpaBJieHneTO Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO h oSyneHHeTO Ha HauHOHajiHO h SpamnoBO 

HHBO. 

CtmeBpeMeHHO bi>b Bee noBene yHHBepcHTeTH, kojiokh, HempoBe, 
cou,HanHO-neAarorHHecKH 3aBefleHHa h Apyrn ce cb3flaBaT cneHHanHH 
CTpyKTypn, kohto HSBtpuiBaT h ehtnpeiuHo oijeHHeane Ha KanecTBOTO. 
TaxHaTa 3a^aHa e fla HaSniOflaBaT "om etrnpe'" cna3BaHeTO Ha 3ajioaceHHTe 
KpHTepHH h noKa3aTejiH (cTaH/iapTH) 3a KanecTBO h e(|)eKTHBHOCT Ha 
jieKHHOHHHTe KypcoBe, ceMHHapHH 3aH3THa, ynpaacHeHHa, npaKTHKH h t.h. C 
BtTpeuiHOTO oueHJiBaHe cTaBa bt,3mo>kho jx& ce 3a6ejieacaT CBoeBpeMeHHO 
^onycKaHH OTKJiOHeHHa ot CTaH^apTHre, j\& ce ycTaHOBjmaT h aHanH3HpaT 
npHHHHHTe KaTO ce opraHH3npa tjixhoto OTCTpaHjmaHe. To HMa npeBaHTHBeH 
xapaKTep h cnoMara 3a no/wbpacaHe Ha nocTHraaTOTO hhbo Ha KanecTBO h 
e(|)eKTHBHOCT b CBOTBeTHaTa HHCTHTyu,Ha, KaKTO h 3a npeAOTBpaTaBaHe Ha 
npoSneMH b oSyneHHeTO, kohto MoraT jx& jxorqjx&t j\o OTHeMaHe Ha 
CbOTBeTHHTe aKpeAHTau,HH h jiHu,eH3HH. Pa3rjieacAaH b to3h acneKT 

KOHTpOJItT Ha KaneCTBOTO H e(|)eKTHBHOCTTa e HaCT OT KOHTpOJIHaTa (])yHKHHJI 

Ha ynpaBJieHneTO Ha jioKanHO, T.e. MecTHO hhbo. 

CneflOBaTenHO, KaTO HHCTpyMeHTapnyM Ha KOHTpona bt>hhihoto h 

B-bTpeiHHOTO OLteHSBaHe Ca KaKTO OTHOCHTeJIHO CaMOCTOaTeJIHH, TaKa H 

o6Btp3aHH. Te B3anMHO ce npeflnonaraT h .zjonLUBaT b o6mH» npouec Ha 
ynpaBJieHneTO Ha o6pa30BaHHeTO. 

IU,o ce Kacae j\o btopoto ycnoBHe, 3a cs>KajieHHe, 3a cera, nySjiHHHO- 
nacTHOTO napTHbopcTBO y Hac Bee ome He e pa3BHTO b TaicaBa CTeneH, He ^a 
BJinae cfamecTBeHO Btpxy ocnrypaBaHeTO Ha KanecTBO Ha npo(j)ecHOHajiHOTO 
oSyneHHe Ha BB3pacTHH. IIo Ta3H npHHHHa 3acera to Haivta j\& St/ie npeflMeT 
Ha HauieTO BHHMaHHe. 

Ha npaKTHKa KanecTBOTO h e(j)eKTHBHOCTa b o6pa30BaHHeTO ca 
CB"bp3aHH h B3aHMHO ce npeflnojiaraT. E(j)eKTHBHaTa oSynaBama opraHH3au,Ha 
nocTHra KanecTBeHO oSyneHne, a KanecTBOTO Ha oSyneHHeTO BKJiiOHBa b ce6e 
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ch h HHAHKau,HH 3a e(|)eKTHBHOCT. TaKa ne npe3 KanecTBOTO ce oSocHOBaBa h 

e(|)eKTHBHOCTTa H oSpaTHO e(J3eKTHBHOTO 06yHeHHe BKJHOHBa B CBOHTe 
HHflHKaTOpH H KaHeCTBOTO. 
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Abstract. The article describes the basic results of a study dealing with 
the problem of quality and effectiveness of vocational training of adults in 
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Abstract. The year 2008 has been dubbed "the year of global food cri- 
sis" by many writers probably because the supply of food around the world 
dipped precariously leading to sharp increases in food prices around the world 
that triggered riots and related problems. Certainly many countries particularly 
in Africa, Latin America, and Asia have been depending on food handouts for 
decades but the situation appears not to have been as acute as it was in 2008. 
The need for a new paradigm in food aid has been noted by some NGOs that 
have initiated effort to make food aid more pragmatic and have broader bene- 
fit to recipient countries. On a more extensive and sustained level, there is the 
need to give young people in developing countries an early orientation in food 
security by emphasizing agriculture generally and food production in particu- 
lar in the school curriculum. The paper uses Nigeria as a case study and hopes 
recommendations herein can be applied in other developing countries. 

Keywords: food crisis, food security, food aid, school curriculum, na- 
tional philosophy of education 
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Introduction 

The Population Reference Bureau 1 - 1 indicates that there were 6.55 bil- 
lion people in the world in 2006 of which 53% were living below $2 per day, 
which implies that more than half of the world's population were living below 
the average world poverty line with Africa having a percentage of 66 on the 
average. The United Nations World Food Program (WFP) also indicates that 
by the beginning of 2009, more than 36 countries of the world were facing 
food crisis of which 21 are in Africa. 2 - 1 This includes Somalia where pirates 
are busy hijacking ships carrying food aid to desperate Somali people. 

Smith and Edwards 2) quoting the World Bank state that global food 
prices rose by 75% since the year 2000 while wheat prices increased by 200%. 
The price of corn was most expensive in 12 years and with increased cost of 
grains came sharp rises in the prices of meat, poultry, dairy, and eggs. The 
World Bank concludes that additional $500 million is required to feed 73 mil- 
lion people in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Unfortunately, the World 
Bank President, Mr. Robert Zoellick notes that while the demand for overseas 
aid grows, the supply declined by 8.4% in 2008 when it should in fact grow 
by 35%. 3) 

World food aid particularly from the United States of America has 
used the approach of delivering grains and other food items from American 
farms to needy areas. This has tended to depress food prices in the beneficiary 
states, discourage internal food production and therefore internal self suffi- 
ciency and food security, and kept the developing countries as perpetual beg- 
gars. The Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation and the Howard Buffet Founda- 
tion of the United States of America have proposed a new paradigm to food 
aid that is to create an environment for food production and marketing in the 
poor countries and use of such output as food aid. 

So far, the food crisis in developing countries has attracted palliatives 
by way of food aid. The new approach proposed by the NGOs is undoubtedly 
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a worthy effort; however the longer term approach should concentrate in agri- 
cultural education as one of the philosophies of education in the poor coun- 
tries. There should be an orientation such that every citizen should appreciate 
the need for self sufficiency in food production as a basis for averting food 
crisis. This was one of the planks of the "Operation Feed the Nation" pro- 
gramme of the General Olusegun Obasanjo's government in the 1980s and it 
is the rationale behind the recent action of Mrs. Michelle Obama, the First 
Lady of the United States of America (USA) who has started a garden in the 
White House that is expected to generate vegetables and fruits for use by the 
White House. 

Food Security 

A fairly comprehensive definition of the concept of food security is 
presented by the Catholic Relief Agency. 4 ' Food security is defined as "people 
having physical and economic access to sufficient food to meet their dietary 
needs for a productive and healthy life today without sacrificing investments 
in livelihood security tomorrow." The definition embodies the concept of sus- 
tainability which reminds all that while taking care of the people of today, 
there is the need to consider future generations. 

Another issue that arises from the definition is that of putting people in 
the position to procure food or produce food by them, not just to consume. 
This is evidently the understanding by "economic access" in the definition. It 
is the understanding behind the concept of "capability to function" proposed 
by Armatya Sen, the 1998 Nobel Prize winner in economic science. Sen dis- 
cussed the problem of inequality particularly concerning women, writing on 
what he called the 'missing women' in countries of North Africa, West Asia, 
India, and China. He recommended development assistance in several forms 
including credit for entrepreneurial development. 5 ' 
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Food security continues to attract high level attention and it is only the 
unwary that should treat it with levity, which incidentally rulers in developing 
countries are. In June 2008, a High Level Conference of World Food Security 
was arranged by the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO). It is hoped 
that such high level talk shops will be sustained and that the outcomes will be 
put to use to reduce the ever-haunting specter of world food crisis. 

Food Crisis - Causes and Effects 

Although 2008 has been dubbed the year of the world food crisis, as is 
common with such phenomena, the problem did not arise suddenly in 2008. 
There have been several causes that have accumulated over the years and dec- 
ades and only sort of exploded in 2008. The causative agents range from poor 
public policy to interestingly, changes in the standard of living of people in 
the positive direction that have changed consumption patterns. 

That many developing country administrations have been misplacing 
priorities and have been mismanaging funds is not a new story. Myanmar and 
Somalia have been fighting for space on the top of the list of Transparency 
International's most corrupt nations of the world when China is quietly but 
surely working her way up to replace Japan as the world's second largest 
economy. 

The situation in the developing countries was not helped by decades of 
"assistance" by way "free" food that came with several debilitating and entan- 
gling strings. Former President Bill Clinton of the USA, a man whose love for 
Africans had in 2008 regretted in a speech at the United Nations that African 
governments have for a long time been pressured to drop subsidies on fertiliz- 
ers and seeds before getting food aid from the USA and Europe. 6) The law in 
the USA requires that the $1.5 billion or more in annual food aid must be in 
the form of food grown in the USA and shipped in US-flagged vessels to 
needy countries. One of such ships - the Maersk Alabama was in April 09, 
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2009 intercepted by pirates on the Somalia coast as it steamed towards the 
Mombassa port in Kenya to discharge food meant for Somalis. It was carrying 
twenty 400 foot containers of food aid from WFP and the US government for 
Somali people 7 - 1 . 

There are other causes of rapidly reduced food stock and increasing 
food prices not only in poor countries but all over the world. Walt 8) quoting J. 
von Braun the Director General of the International Food Policy Research In- 
stitute, Washington DC, notes the role of increase in price of crude oil from 
2006 as well as droughts in grain producing areas. These, he regards as sys- 
temic causes of the food crisis in the world. Problems associated with weather, 
global warming, massive use of grains for the production of bio-fuels, Mal- 
thusian constraints, and natural disasters have also been highlighted at differ- 
ent fora. The use of grains for the promotion of bio-fuel programmes is re- 
garded by the Executive Director of the WFP Josette Sheeran as "a silent tsu- 
nami". 9) A Sunday Herald editorial 10 - 1 describes the massive use corn for etha- 
nol production as "growing food to feed cars instead of people." The USA 
supplies 60% of the world's maize but currently uses up to 25% of her maize 
produce for ethanol production. Meanwhile Cyclone Nargis in Myanmar in 
2008 caused considerable damage to rice production of which the ripples will 
continue for several years to come although before 2008, production had 
fallen from an annual 4 million tons to 40, 000 tons as a result of poor public 
policy. 

Of intense interest is the fact of the growth of the middle class in India 
and China as noted by the Globe and Mail. 11) In India, the middle class grew 
by 9.7% by 1990; by 2007, the growth had reached 30%. In China the middle 
class grew by 8.6% in 1990 and by 70% by 2007. This, in the opinion of the 
World Bank President Mr. Robert Zoellick has generated an increase in the 
demand for protein and a concomitant increase in the demand for grains. The 
trend is demonstrated in Table 1, which shows the sharp increases in the per 
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capita consumption of different types of foods in China in particular between 
1990 and 2005. The table shows the percentage change between 1990 and 
2005. 

Table 1. 2005/1990 Ratios of Per Capita Food Consumption 



Type of 
Food 


India 


China 


Brazil 


Nigeria 


Cereals 


1.0 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


Meat 


1.2 


2.4 


1.7 


1.0 


Milk 


1.2 


2.4 


1.7 


1.0 


Fish 


1.2 


2.3 


0.9 


0.8 


Fruits 


1.3 


3.5 


0.8 


1.1 


Vegetables 


1.3 


2.9 


1.3 


1.3 



Source: "High and rising food prices: Why are they rising, who is affected, 

how are they affected, what should be done?" J. von Braun. USAID, 

Washington DC. April 11, 2008. 

It is noteworthy for developing countries, that while effort is made to 
improve the standard of living of citizens, the change in eating habits must be 
borne in mind, in which case policy synchronization and farsightedness are 
crucial in development planning. 

The effects of the world food crisis are most evident in the food riots 
experienced in many countries of the world. In 2008, unrests were witnessed 
in Burkina Faso, Cameroon, Senegal, Mauritania, Cote dTvoire, Egypt, Mo- 
rocco, Mexico, Bolivia, Venezuela, Pakistan and South Africa, all developing 
countries in Africa, South America, and Asia. The riots forced the Prime Min- 
ister of Haiti to resign as indicated by Global Issues. 12) Sheeran 13) had also 
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indicated that about 100 million people all over the world could face hunger 
while the New York Times 3 - 1 quotes Robert Zoellick as predicting that there 
could be social unrest in at least 33 countries as a result of the crisis. 

One of the fall outs of the food crisis is heightened international 
awareness of the dangers of food crisis and therefore need for urgent action 
for, as development economists have noted for decades, poverty in one part of 
the world means poverty everywhere. In April 2008, Mr. Gordon Brown, 
Prime Minister of Britain hosted a food summit as a reaction to the world food 
crisis; the FAO as earlier indicated, hosted a conference on food security in 
June of the same year. The World Bank 14) created a new $1.2 billion rapid fi- 
nancing facility tagged the Global Food Crisis Response Program (GFRP) In 
May 2008. By April 09, 2009, $734.4 million had been released to 31 coun- 
tries. 

Food Aid: A New Paradigm 

While the World Food Program continued to cry out for increases in 
allocation for food aid from the developed countries using the extant approach 
of buying food from the farmers in the donor countries, two NGOs came up 
with a new approach in 2008. Walt 7) reported that Mr. Bill Gates and Mr. 
Howard Buffet (the oldest son of billionaire Warren Buffet) went to the 
United Nations and announced their plan to provide a total of $75 million for 
the promotion of small scale agricultural production in Africa and Latin 
America in a programme tagged "Purchase for Progress." 

The Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation and the Howard Buffet Founda- 
tion are to provide $66 million and $9 million respectively to encourage pro- 
duction of food by 350, 000 small scale farmers in 21 countries of Africa and 
Latin America, the output to be sold to and used by the WFP and other agen- 
cies as food aid. The thrust is to provide money for training of farmers in bet- 
ter farming techniques, purchase of farm inputs including fertilizers and seeds 
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as well as money for transportation of produce to sale points. The small farm- 
ers will obtain credit under the programme after winning contracts of supply 
from the WFP. The scheme is said to be a market-based initiative in which a 
borrower gets credit only if he or she can prove that a market exists, which in 
this case is assured by way of contracts of supply from the WFP. 

The Executive Director of the WFP, Mr. Josette Sheeran as quoted by 
Walt 7) has described the scheme as "a revolution in food aid." The plan recog- 
nizes the place of small farmers and the importance of marketing in agricul- 
tural production. Braun 15) had also noted that "the backbone of world agricul- 
ture is small farmers ... we will only grow out of the food crisis if these peo- 
ple have access to markets." This should not be a surprise for even in the 
world of business; small scale firms form the back bone of the private sector 
in all economies of the world. 

Food Security in Nigeria 

Food constitutes a sizeable proportion of the budget of many people 
particularly in the developing countries. The New York Times 3) notes that 

[Mjost Americans take food for granted. Even the poorest fifth of 
households in the United States spend only 16% of their budget on 
food. In many countries, it is less of a given. Nigerian families spend 
73% of their budgets to eat, Vietnamese 65%, Indonesians half. They 
are in trouble. 
Nigeria is in trouble although apparently because of the resilience and long 
suffering orientation of Nigerians, they never riot even in the face of food 
crisis. A one-time Federal Minister Mr. Umaru Dikko once declared that 
Nigeria has no problems because no one eats from the dustbin. This may be 
true because Nigerians have a way of squeezing water out of rock. With a 
population of 140 million as indicated by the National Population Commis- 
sion 16 - 1 following the 2006 national census exercise, Nigeria is the world's 
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10 th most populous country and the most populous country in Africa. It is 
the world's 6 th largest petroleum exporting country and has 50% of her land 
area cultivable. 

In spite of the resources mentioned above however, the country is far 
from being able to feed her population. Japan has no crude oil and just 15% 
of the land is cultivable, yet Japanese people are sure of food security and 
the country as a whole boasts of the second largest economy and the highest 
life expectancy in the world. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization 1 ^ indicates that there was a 
high level of undernourishment in the Nigerian population; this stood at 9% 
in 2003-2004. The per capita consumption of food is small relative to other 
countries as shown in Table 1. Food consumption should be expected to be 
inadequate, what with crucial indices that show high level of poverty in the 
country, 92% of the population living below $2 income per day and life ex- 
pectancy of 44 years for instance. 14 ' The country is in the group of highly 
indebted poor countries (HIPCs), having a per capita income of $1040 as 
against the average of $ 4950 per capita for less developed countries. 

Food Security in National Philosophies of Education 

National philosophies of education usually provide different thrusts 
or foci that reflect the thinking of governments on the direction that a coun- 
try should go. Nigeria's National Policy on Education has gone through 
many reviews since the first was published in 1977. The philosophies of Ni- 
geria's education are based on national development goals articulated in the 
4 th National development plan of 1974. These are general goals that present 
dreams that are more or less Utopian and almost unachievable. The lack of 
specifics might account for the fluid nature of the impact of education in the 
nation's development process. 
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For instance, the national policy on education in Singapore specifies 
the first aim of primary education as "a good grasp of English language" 
followed by the local language for Singaporean children. 18) This leaves no 
one in doubt as to what public education policy is. Thus on a general note, 
the education goals of Nigeria that should inform the national philosophy of 
education should specify not just "a self-reliant" nation but self reliance in 
crucial sectors such as agriculture, science, and technology. The 4 th edition 
of the National Policy on Education 19 - 1 introduced a number of changes and 
highlighted emerging areas that require emphasis. These include information 
communication technology education, life-long education, universal basic 
education and the need to get young Nigerians to cultivate reading habit. 

The edition however failed to highlight in particular, the crucial need 
for environmental education given the increasing need for citizens to be 
aware and conscious of issues on environmental management and suste- 
nance. There is little emphasis on agricultural development given the crucial 
role of agricultural production in a country that moved from a net exporter 
of food in the early days of independence to a net importer of food follow- 
ing the growing role of crude oil in the national economy. There is therefore 
the need for a national policy on agricultural education that would make ba- 
sic agricultural training compulsory at least up to Basic 9, that is, Junior 
Secondary 3 where the Universal Basic Education scheme terminates. 

At present, the national curriculum provides for the teaching/learning 
of agriculture and home economics at the primary level. At the secondary 
school level, the curriculum is divided into three groups - A, B, and C. 
Group A lists subjects described as "core" and includes English, French, 
mathematics, a local language, integrated science, social studies/citizenship 
education, and introductory technology. All the courses in this group are 
compulsory. 
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In Group B are subjects - seven in number - that are described as 
"pre-vocational" of which the student is to select just one out of. The sub- 
jects include agriculture, business studies, home economics, local crafts, 
computer education, fine arts, and music. In a country where agriculture is 
not only regarded as an occupation for the lowly and engagement in it is of- 
ten backbreaking and cheerless, it should not be a surprise to anyone if the 
students do not select agriculture. 

This situation repeats itself at the senior secondary level where agri- 
culture is also an elective. It is fairly unlikely that many students would con- 
sider agriculture as a subject of choice. It is therefore suggested that agricul- 
tural science should be made one of the core courses at the junior secondary 
level so as to give young people an early orientation on the role of agricul- 
ture not only in food security but in national economic and social develop- 
ment. 

It is interesting to highlight the action of Mrs. Michelle Obama, the 
First Lady of the USA in starting a vegetable garden in the White House. 
The commencement exercise involved children from primary schools. As a 
commentator in CNN noted, a $50 investment in the garden is capable of 
generating $1200 returns during harvest. The message of what may be re- 
garded as a token gesture is that every citizen should have a farm. This was 
the central message of the Operation Feed the Nation scheme of the General 
Obasanjo military administration in the late 1970s, which to this writers, has 
been one of Nigeria's most significant and useful public programmes. The 
second message from the White House garden is that young people should 
be encouraged to show interest in food production from an early age. 

Conclusion 

The global food crisis that reached an acute level in 2008 generated 
riots in many countries. Food aid is short term in nature and it benefits the 
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farmers and transporters in the donor countries. While a new approach is be- 
ing canvassed, it would be better to make agriculture part of the young as they 
are growing. Thus in Nigeria for instance, the general principles of the na- 
tional policy on education should highlight the need to inculcate in the child, 
the thought of agricultural or food production as a critical component of na- 
tional life. 

Specifically, agriculture as a subject should be moved from the status 
of a prevocational elective to a core subject at least up to junior secondary 3 
where the Universal Basic Education scheme terminates. The curriculum of 
life-long education (yet to be articulated) should also emphasize agriculture. 
These will require a specific national policy on agricultural education and a 
review of the National Policy on Education to refocus and place emphasis of 
agricultural education. 
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Abstract. The aim of this study is to determine prospective elemen- 
tary teachers' attitudes towards computers. This research was carried out in 
fall semester of 2007 at a small university in northeastern Turkey with 248 
prospective elementary teachers. In order to get general results about the 
sample survey methodology was used. Results show that computer attitudes 
of prospective elementary teachers are at medium level. No significant differ- 
ences were found between gender, high school type and monthly family in- 
come independent variables and computer liking, computer anxiety and use of 
computers in education/instruction subscales. However, a significant differ- 
ence was found between high school type and computer anxiety and com- 
puters in education/instruction subscales. 

Keywords: knowledge technology, computer, computer attitude, ele- 
mentary teaching 

Introduction 

There are so many rapid and significant developments in the field of 
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knowledge technology. These developments serve human being in number of 
ways. Today knowledge technologies became basic components in either ex- 
ploration-implementation-evaluation process or personal and financial affairs. 
Many fields should closely follow these new developments in knowledge 
technologies in order to benefit from them. One of these fields is education. 

Knowledge technologies offer new opportunities for education such as 
obtaining, increasing, using, spreading and storing of knowledge (Deniz, 
1994; Akkoyunlu, 1998). No doubt that the basic and commonly used of these 
technologies are computers which are contemporary superior technological 
tool (Deniz, 2001, Erkan, 2004, Gonen & Kocakaya, 2005). Computers are 
integrated almost in every major area of education. Nowadays via capabilities 
of computer technology a range of educational and communication tools serve 
students easily (Akpinar, 2005). In computer environment by fortification and 
projection of learning and teaching activities, transfusion of permanent infor- 
mation to students can be carried out (Baki, 2002; Ariel & Dalkihc, 2006). In 
terms of teachers, computers enable teacher's to develop their professional 
knowledge and skills and aid instruction in class (Tandogan, 1998). In order to 
take advantage of computers in education we need to graduate teachers who 
are taught how to use computers in their various lessons (Bindak & Celik, 
2005; Ozden et al. ). Attitudes towards computers influence teachers' accep- 
tance of the usefulness of technology, and also influence whether teachers 
approach these resources and integrate them into their classroom (Akbaba & 
Kurubacak, 1998; Clark, 2000). This situation calls for determination of 
teachers' attitudes towards computers. Attitudes towards computers are de- 
fined as individuals' thoughts on computers and usage of computers on activi- 
ties (Erkan, 2004, Esgi & Bardakci, 2007). Teachers and students attitudes 
towards computers are directly related to computers in the classrooms (Zhao 
et al., 2001). Computer usage capabilities that prospective teachers have affect 
the quality of education. Woodrow (1991) claimed that students' attitudes 
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towards computers were critical issues in computer courses and computer- 
based curricula. Monitoring prospective teachers' attitudes towards computers 
should be a continuous process if the computer is to be used as a teaching and 
learning tool (Sam et al, 2005). So, prospective teachers' attitudes towards 
computers during their undergraduate education should be also checked. Tak- 
ing the necessary steps to improve teachers' computer skills will enable them 
to use computers more efficiently in their professional life. 

Related Works 

In literature there are so many studies on determining students' atti- 
tudes towards computers. isman et al. (2004) investigated undergraduate stu- 
dents' attitudes towards computers based on gender, education level of their 
mothers, education level of their fathers, having computers at their homes, 
having education on computer, and position of students. Results of Isman' s 
(2004) study showed that students' have positive attitudes towards computers. 
Teo (2008) examined the attitudes towards use of computers among 139 pre- 
service teachers in different subject areas. These areas were Humanities, Sci- 
ences, Languages and General (Primary). The results of this study showed no 
gender or age differences among pre-service teachers' computer attitudes; 
however, there were significant differences for computer attitudes by the sub- 
ject areas. Correlation analyses revealed significant associations between 
years of computer use and level of confidence, and computer attitudes. Khine 
(2001) studied 184 pre-service teachers and found a significant relationship 
between computer attitude and its use in instruction. Usun (2004) aimed in his 
study to determine 156 undergraduate students' attitudes on the use of com- 
puters in education. The results of the study showed that undergraduate stu- 
dents agree that computers individualize the learning, they want more use of 
computers in education and their attitudes on the use of computers in educa- 
tion are positive. 
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Purpose of the Study 

This study aims to find out computer attitudes of prospective elemen- 
tary teachers based on gender, class level, graduated high school type and 
monthly family income at a small university in northeastern Turkey. In accor- 
dance with this objective, the study specifically focuses on the following re- 
search questions: (1) according to Computer Attitude Scale-Marmara and its 
sub-scales what is the overall profile of prospective elementary teachers' atti- 
tudes towards computer; (2) is there a difference on computer attitudes be- 
tween genders; (3) is there a difference on computer attitudes between grade 
levels; (4) is there a difference on computer attitudes between graduated high 
school types; (5) is there a difference on computer attitudes between monthly 
family incomes. 

Methodology 

The aim of this study is to determine prospective elementary teachers' 
attitudes towards computers. This research was carried out in fall semester of 
2007 at a small university in northeastern Turkey. Survey methodology was 
used in this study. This methodology helps researchers to obtain general re- 
sults about the sample (Karasar, 2005). 

Sampling 

Sample of this study consist of 248 prospective elementary teachers 
who are studying at School of Education in a small university in northeastern 
Turkey. The sample included all the prospective elementary teachers (fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior) studying in this school. According to gen- 
der variable, 121 (%48,8) male and 127 (%51,2) female prospective elemen- 
tary teachers participated in the study. Grade level variable consist of 91 
(%36,7) freshman, 56 (%22,6) sophomore, 49 (%19,8) junior and 52 (%21) 
senior students. According to high school type, 26 (%10,5) students graduated 
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from Anatolian High School (which has an instruction in English and students 
are chosen through national entrance exam), 187 (%75,4) graduated from 
General High School and 35 (%14,1) graduated from Super High School 
(which has one year of English preparation and students are chosen according 
to their middle school GPA). According to monthly family income variable, 
87 (%35,1) of prospective elementary teachers' families have 0-500 TL 
(Turkish Lira) ($0-$300) income, 61 (%24,6) have 500-750 TL ($300-$550) 
income, 64 (%25,8) have 750-1000 TL ($550-$700) income, and 36 (%14,5) 
have over 1000 TL (over $700) income. 

Instrument 

In this study, questionnaire was designed for analyzing prospective 
elementary teachers' attitudes towards computers. This questionnaire is di- 
vided into two parts. In the first part there are some demographic questions as 
independent variables such as gender, class level, graduated high school type 
and monthly family income which were developed by the researchers. In the 
second part there is a Computer Attitude Scale-Marmara (CAS-M) test which 
was developed by Deniz (1994). CAS-M was administered in Turkish and the 
analysis was done in Turkish too. There are 42 attributions in CAS-M and it 
consists of three sub-scales. These are computer Liking (CL), computer anxi- 
ety (CA) and use of computer in education/instruction (CEI). The total score 
of 42 attributions also gives the general attitudes towards computers. Addi- 
tionally, the reliability coefficient (Cronbach Alpha) of the questionnaire is 
0,92. It is just like five point Likert Type scale and each statement were la- 
beled as 5 = completely agree, 4 = mostly agree, 3 = agree, 2 = mostly dis- 
agree and 1 = completely disagree. 

Subscales' names, number of their attributions and classification of ob- 
tainable scores for attitude levels (low attitude, medium attitude and high atti- 
tude) can be seen in Table 1 . 
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Table 1. Classification of obtainable scores for different attitude levels 





No of Attribu- 
tions 


Low Attitude 


Medium Attitude 


High Atti- 
tude 


CAS-M 


42 


42-160 


161-187 


188-210 


Computer Liking (CL) 


12 


12-39 


40-50 


51-60 


Computer Anxiety 
(CA) 


15 


72-75 


65-71 


15-64 


Use of Computer in 

Education/Instruction 

(CEI) 


13 


13-47 


48-57 


58-65 



After administering this questionnaire to the sample, the reliability co- 
efficient (Cronbach Alpha) of the questionnaire was found as 0,89. 

Analysis of Data 

Prospective elementary teachers' responses to the questionnaire were 
statistically analyzed according to gender, class level, high school type and 

monthly family income variables via SPSS 11.5 software. The mean (x) and 
standard division (ss) scores were computed for each attribution. In the study, 
some parametric tests such as t-test; one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
based on p=0.05 significance level were used to clarify the significance of the 
differences on means. In order to determine source of the differences on 
means in ANOVA Scheffe test was used. 

Findings 

Attitude towards computer was measured in terms of the computer lik- 
ing, computer anxiety and use of computer in education/instruction sub-scales 
in the CAS-M (Deniz, 1994). All 248 participants responded to all attributions 
in the CAS-M and no missing data was found in the questionnaire. Table 2 
presents the participants' total mean scores with the standard deviations on 
each subscale. 
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Table 2. Descriptive statistics of the total scores for CAS-M and each sub- 
scale 





n 


X 


ss 


CSA-M 


248 


161,82 


20,93 


CL 


248 


43,63 


8,14 


CA 


248 


61,63 


7,6 


CEI 


248 


49,51 


8,71 



Total mean scores of CSA-M is 161,82, CL is 43,63, CA is 61,63 and 
CEI is 49,51. By comparing these scores with those in Table 1, we can see 
that prospective elementary teachers' general attitude towards computer is at 
medium level and in terms of subscales; attitudes towards CL and CEI sub- 
scales are at mid-level and towards CA is at high level. In order to determine 
whether attitude scores differed between genders of prospective elementary 
teachers, an independent-samples t-test was conducted. The independent- 
sample t-test scores can be seen in Table 3. 

Table 3. Independent samples t-test scores in terms of genders 





Gender 


Male (n=121) 


Female (n=127) 






X 


ss 


X 


ss 


t 


P 


CSA-M 


160,74 


22,53 


162,85 


19,32 


-0,794 


0,428 


CL 


44,01 


8,35 


43,27 


7,94 


0,713 


0,477 


CA 


60,69 


8,17 


62,51 


6,91 


-1,89 


0,059 


CEI 


49,39 


9,08 


49,62 


8,38 


-0,205 


0,838 



The independent-sample t-test scores showed that in terms of gender 
there is no significant difference (t=-0,794; p>0,05) between the prospective 
elementary teachers' attitudes towards computer. According to the scores, 
female prospective elementary teachers have a little bit more high attitude 
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(x=162,85) towards computers than males (x=160,74). Also in terms of sub- 
scales female prospective elementary teachers have more positive attitude 

towards CA (x =62,51) and CEI (x =49,62) sub-scales. On the other hand 

males have more positive attitude in CL (x =44,01) sub-scale than females. 

In order to see whether attitudes of prospective elementary teachers' 
attitudes towards computer differed in terms of class level, a one-way be- 
tween-groups ANOVA test was conducted. Table 4 provides the descriptive 
statistics on class level. 

Table 4. Descriptive statistics on class level 





Class Level 


Freshman 
(n=91) 


Sophomore 
(n=56) 


Junior 
(n=49) 


Senior 
(n=52) 


X 


ss 


X 


ss 


X 


ss 


X 


ss 


CSA-M 


164,36 


20,06 


162,75 


17,62 


161,26 


23,9 


156,9 


22,4 


CL 


44,04 


7,75 


43,83 


7,88 


43,34 


8,96 


42,98 


8,44 


CA 


63,39 


7,84 


60,89 


6,22 


61,85 


7,08 


59,11 


8,31 


CEI 


51,63 


8,85 


49,85 


6,67 


47,81 


10,15 


47,03 


8,22 



According to the mean scores in Table 4, we can see that freshman 
prospective elementary teachers have more positive attitudes towards CAS-M 

(x =164,36), CL (x =44,04) and CEI (x =5 1,63) than the other ones. On the 
other hand it was investigated that in CA sub-scale freshman prospective ele- 
mentary teachers have a little bit more high anxiety level than the other ones 

(x =63,39). The summary of one-way ANOVA is given in Table 5. 

As the result of the ANOVA test show there isn't any significant dif- 
ference (p>0,05) in CAS-M and CL. But there is a significant difference in 
CA (p<0.05) and CEI (p<0,05) subscales between the prospective elementary 
teachers' class levels. In order to find out the source of the differences in CA 
and CEI sub-scales, Scheffe test was used and scores are shown in Table 6. 
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As shown in Table 6 source of the difference in all CA and CEI sub- 
scales arise from between freshman and senior prospective elementary teach- 
ers' attitudes (p<0,05). In order to see whether attitudes of prospective ele- 
mentary teachers towards computer differed in terms of high school types, a 
one-way between-groups ANOVA test was conducted. Table 7 provides the 
descriptive statistics on graduated high school type. 

Table 5. Summary of one-way ANOVA on class level 





Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


P 


CA- 

M 


Between Groups 


1909,485 


3 


636,495 


1,461 


,226 


Within Groups 


106336,562 


244 


435,806 


Total 


108246,046 


247 




CL 


Between Groups 


44,279 


3 


14,760 


2,221 


,882 


Within Groups 


16320,327 


244 


66,887 


Total 


16364,606 


247 




CA 


Between Groups 


646,651 


3 


215,550 


3,867 


,010 


Within Groups 


13602,089 


244 


55,746 


Total 


14248,740 


247 




CEI 


Between Groups 


875,784 


3 


291,928 


3,980 


,009 


Within Groups 


17899,182 


244 


73,357 


Total 


18774,966 


247 
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Table 6. Scheffe test scores on class level 



De- 
pen- 
dent 
Vari- 
able 


Class Level 


Class Level 


Mean Difference 


Std. Error 


P 


CA 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


2,5065 


1,26810 


,274 


Junior 


1,5422 


1,32298 


,715 


Senior 


4,2840 


1,29794 


,014 


Sophomore 


Freshman 


-2,5065 


1,26810 


,274 


Junior 


-,9643 


1,46053 


,933 


Senior 


1,7775 


1,43788 


,676 


Junior 


Freshman 


-1,5422 


1,32298 


,715 


Sophomore 


,9643 


1,46053 


,933 


Senior 


2,7418 


1,48651 


,336 


Senior 


Freshman 


-4,2840 


1,29794 


,014 


Sophomore 


-1,7775 


1,43788 


,676 


Junior 


-2,7418 


1,48651 


,336 


CEI 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


1,7777 


1,45467 


,684 


Junior 


3,8185 


1,51763 


,100 


Senior 


4,5963 


1,48891 


,025 


Sophomore 


Freshman 


-1,7777 


1,45467 


,684 


Junior 


2,0408 


1,67542 


,686 


Senior 


2,8187 


1,64945 


,406 


Junior 


Freshman 


-3,8185 


1,51763 


,100 


Sophomore 


-2,0408 


1,67542 


,686 


Senior 


,7779 


1,70523 


,976 


Senior 


Freshman 


-4,5963 


1,48891 


,025 


Sophomore 


-2,8187 


1,64945 


,406 


Junior 


-,7779 


1,70523 


,976 
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Table 7. Descriptive statistics on graduated high school type 





Graduated High School Type 


Anatolian High 
School 
(n=26) 


General High School 

(n=187) 


Super High 
School 

(n= 35) 


X 


ss 


X 


ss 


X 


ss 


CAS-M 


166,6 


21,24 


161,64 


20,36 


159,2 


23,62 


CL 


44,53 


9,13 


43,6 


8,02 


43,14 


8,14 


CA 


62,73 


6,35 


61,51 


7,44 


61,42 


9,23 


CEI 


51,44 


8,37 


49,42 


8,64 


48,57 


9,4 



According to the mean scores in Table 8, we can see that prospective 
elementary teachers who graduated from Anatolian High School have more 

positive attitude towards CAS-M (x =166,6) and CL (x =44,53), CA 

(x =62,73) and CEI (x =5 1,44). The summary of one-way ANOVA is given in 
Table 8. 

Table 8. Summary of one-way ANOVA on graduated high school type 





Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


P 


CAS- 

M 


Between Groups 


840,084 


2 


420,042 


,958 


,385 


Within Groups 


107405,963 


245 


438,392 


Total 


108246,046 


247 




CL 


Between Groups 


29,843 


2 


14,922 


,224 


,800 


Within Groups 


16334,763 


245 


66,673 


Total 


16364,606 


247 




CA 


Between Groups 


35,389 


2 


17,695 


,305 


,737 


Within Groups 


14213,351 


245 


58,014 


Total 


14248,740 


247 




CEI 


Between Groups 


129,850 


2 


64,925 


,853 


,427 


Within Groups 


18645,116 


245 


76,103 


Total 


18774,966 


247 
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As the result of the ANOVA test show there isn't any significant dif- 
ference (p>0,05) in CAS-M and its' subscales among the prospective elemen- 
tary teachers' high school types. 

In order to see whether attitudes of prospective elementary teachers 
towards computer differed in terms of monthly family income, a one-way 
between-groups ANOVA test was conducted. Table 9 provides the descriptive 
statistics of one-way ANOVA on monthly family income. 

Table 9. Descriptive statistics of one-way ANOVA on monthly family 

income 





Monthly Family Income 


- 500 TL 
(n=87) 


500 - 750 TL 
(n=61) 


750- 1000 TL(n=64) 


1000 TL and 
over (n=36) 


X 


ss 


X 


ss 


X 


ss 


X 


ss 


CAS 
-M 


160,7 


18,9 


161,9 


23,41 


162,27 


22,51 


163,58 


18,85 


CL 


42,3 


7,77 


43,6 


8,47 


44,2 


8,81 


44,25 


7,35 


CA 


62 


6,9 


61,56 


8,3 


61,34 


7,82 


61,36 


7,8 


CEI 


49,01 


8,88 


49,32 


8,93 


49,46 


8,81 


51,13 


7,89 



According to the mean scores in Table 9, we can see that prospective 
elementary teachers' families who have 1000 TL and over monthly income 

have more positive attitude towards CAS-M (x =163,58), CL (x =44,25) and 

CEI (x =5 1,13) than the other family types. Also in CA sub-scale prospective 
elementary teachers with monthly family income of 0-500 NTL have more 

anxiety than the other ones (x=62). The summary of one-way ANOVA is 
given in Table 10. 
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Table 10. Summary of one-way ANOVA on monthly family income 





Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


P 


CAS- 

M 


Between Groups 


233,095 


3 


77,698 


,176 


,913 


Within Groups 


108012,951 


244 


442,676 


Total 


108246,046 


247 




CL 


Between Groups 


70,159 


3 


23,386 


,350 


,789 


Within Groups 


16294,447 


244 


66,781 


Total 


16364,606 


247 




CA 


Between Groups 


20,081 


3 


6,694 


,115 


,951 


Within Groups 


14228,658 


244 


58,314 


Total 


14248,740 


247 




CEI 


Between Groups 


118,868 


3 


39,623 


,518 


,670 


Within Groups 


18656,099 


244 


76,459 


Total 


18774,966 


247 





Therefore, no significant difference (p>0,05) in CAS-M and its sub- 
scales between the prospective elementary teachers' monthly family incomes 
takes place. 

Discussion 

The findings of this study indicate that prospective elementary teach- 
ers' attitude towards computer is at medium level. Also findings reveal that 
their attitudes towards computer liking and use of computers in educa- 
tion/instruction were at mid-level and computer anxiety was at high-level. 

There wasn't a significance difference between prospective elementary 
teachers' genders. According to total mean scores in Table 3 females showed 
a little bit more positive attitude towards computer than males. However, in 
literature Kay, 3) Broos (2005), Esgi & Bardakci (2007) and others have 
claimed that males have more positive attitudes than females. But others (e.g., 
Deniz,1994) did not find any significant differences of computer attitudes 
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between genders in their studies. Also anxiety levels are varying in this study. 
Findings show that females have high-level anxiety than males. In literature 
some researchers found similar findings as this study. Broos (2005), Cooper & 
Stone (1996), Okebukola (1993) found that males were less anxious than fe- 
males. Computer anxiety is described in the literature as worrying while using 
computers or looking indifferently at computers and its equipments (Mcln- 
erney et al., 1994). Okebukola (1993) stated several reasons for this difference 
and they are females found computers more of a fit for males than females and 
males have more computer experience in programming and computer games. 
Low anxiety level can cause more computer liking. This study supports these 
findings. Findings in this study showed that male prospective elementary 
teachers' not only have less computer anxiety level but also they have more 
computer liking attitude. 

Also findings revealed that there was not any significant difference 
(p>0,05) between attitudes towards computer and prospective elementary 
teachers' class level. According to the mean scores in Table 4, we can see that 
freshman prospective elementary teachers have more positive attitudes to- 
wards computer, CL and CEI sub-scales. If we consider this fact it can be said 
that freshmen prospective elementary teachers have more homework in com- 
puter environment and benefit more from these tools in education. So they 
become more enthusiastic towards computers. On the other hand this situation 
made a significant difference in computer anxiety subscale. According to the 
mean scores in Table 4 freshman prospective elementary teachers have the 
highest and senior students have the lowest anxiety level. Computer anxiety 
may result from several factors such as low self-efficacy, low expectations of 
outcome, or lack of encouragement, knowledge and experiences (Arkin, 
2003). Having so many lessons that are related with computers, senior pro- 
spective elementary teachers are more experienced and well-informed on 
computers compared with freshman students. Naturally this situation de- 
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creases the anxiety level towards computers of senior prospective elementary 
teachers. 

The results of this study also showed that prospective elementary 
teachers who graduated from Anatolian High School have more positive atti- 
tude towards computer than students graduated from other schools. We can 
say that the reason why students graduating from General and Super High 
Schools may have less positive attitudes towards computer may be due to 
computers in class factors such as the types of computer application used, the 
purpose of using computers in class, and the role of satisfaction in high 
schools (Sam et al., 2005). 

Findings also showed that prospective elementary teachers whose 
families monthly income is 1000 TL and over have more positive attitude 
towards computer than the students with less family income. Finlayson (1971) 
claimed that family income and social status is related to how much parents' 
value education. Also Healy & Schilmoeller (1985) stated in their study that 
the higher the family income, the higher positive attitude towards computers 
and towards computer use is shown by children of the family. In addition, 
Hsieh & Chen (2004) stated that parents' monthly incomes have an effect on 
having more technologies in the household and children are more likely to 
take on using them. This study supports these findings. Also according to 
mean scores in Table 9, prospective elementary teachers whose families have 
monthly income less than 500 TL have the highest anxiety level than the oth- 
ers. This can be due to limited possibilities. As a result we can say that chil- 
dren's positive attitudes towards computer depend on family income and par- 
ents' educational background. 

NOTES 

1. Partly related paper: Birisci, S., Metin, M. & Karakas, M. (2009). 

Prospective elementary teachers' attitude toward computer and 
internet use: a sample from Turkey. World Applied Sciences J., 6, 
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1433-1440. 

2. Ozden, Y. M., Cagiltay, K. & Cagiltay, E. N. (1997). Teknoloji ve 
Egitim: Ulke Deneyimleri ve Tiirkiye 19m Dersler 
http://www.egitim.aku.edu.tr/ozdenl.htm 

3. Kay, R. (2007). Gender Differences in Computer Attitudes, Ability, 
and Use in the Elementary Classroom 

http://www.edu.gov.on.ca/eng/literacynumeracy/inspire/research/K 
ay.pdf 
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Abstract. In Turkey, Social Studies programme basically aims to raise 
active and productive citizens. This means that teachers are going to inject 
philosophy of life to the students by means of social studies course. In order to 
carry out this responsibility, teachers and teachers-to-be should be accustomed 
to comprehension and learning processes of children and adolescents. By con- 
tinuous self-improvement, the teachers should try to get more information on 
methods, materials and tools that can be used in the classroom. A course "So- 
cial Studies" gives importance to social behaviour in primary and high schools. 
This course is given to 1 st , 2 nd , 3 rd grades as "General Life Knowledge" and 4 th 
to 8* grades as "Social Studies". This study aims to investigate the expecta- 
tions and attitudes of social studies teachers-to-be towards General Life 
Knowledge and Social Studies Courses in Primary School Teaching Depart- 
ment. 185 students who had taken General Life Knowledge and Social Studies 
I and II are included in the study. A questionnaire consisting of 40 questions 
was used as an instrument. In order for this instrument to reflect the real 
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thoughts and feelings of the students, the students are told not to indicate their 
names in the questionnaire. The students who had taken the questionnaire do 
not have any anxiety over failing or passing this course because they had al- 
ready taken and done with these courses for two semesters. The gathered data 
were analysed in three dimensions: (i) the content and method of General Life 
Knowledge and Social Studies Course; (ii) the contribution of this course to 
individuals' being good citizens and socialisation; (iii) Social Studies percep- 
tion level of Teachers-to-be. It is concluded that teachers-to-be think that the 
present course is necessary and important, the methods used in teaching social 
studies are sufficient, materials are not of sufficient amount; it is also indicated 
they are able to relate their social studies perception levels to their daily lives 
and, most important of all, they are make deductions about being a good citi- 
zen. The other results are presented in detail in the study. 

Keywords: teacher attitudes, Social Studies Teaching, Live Knowledge 
Teaching 



1. Introduction 

Primary Education is the most important and necessary one of the edu- 
cation stages. The fact that primary education institutions form the foundation 
of the education system and that the other institutions are based on this founda- 
tion; that is, these institutions are in the position to effect positively or nega- 
tively not only the education system but also the other systems of the society, 
clearly indicates the importance of primary education institutions (Yesil, 1996, 
p.l). Primary education is not a crawling period and a first-step which is com- 
pulsory, but temporary and would be forgotten when upper stage institutions 
are added on but is the most sensitive and crucial point of the entire education 
system (Titrek, 1999, p.17). 

The aim of primary education is to prepare the individual for the life. 
And this preparation can only be realised by giving the necessary information 
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about the natural and social environment he is living in and equipping him 
with the transfer ability which will help him to use this knowledge in his life 
(Erdem, 1996,p.336). 

When the education in the future is observed from Europe's point of 
view, our country was given some standards concerning political, economic 
and social which were to be met in the accession to the European Council 
process. The safeguarding and improvement of the institutions providing de- 
mocracy, the superiority of the justice, achievement of the standards regarding 
human rights and trade/market economy are the main one of these standards. 
All of these standards are directly related with the education system. Educa- 
tional institutions are to create and for these standards initially in their own 
institutional culture. Only then it would be possible that these standards may 
become values of life in the individuals they educated (Caglar, 2001, p. 88). 

One of the most important functions of the educational institutions is to 
raise the child as a good citizen. Educational institutions perform this function 
by providing the socialisation of the child; his learning the culture, history, 
institutions of the society he is living in; equipping him with the behaviours 
required by the roles he plays in the society, the opportunities the society has 
for him and the ways to use them. By performing these functions, educational 
institutions realise both the happiness and productivity of the individual and 
the continuity of the society. In our country, the students were given a consid- 
erable amount of this knowledge and abilities in the first stage of primary edu- 
cation institutions by Life Knowledge course in the first 3 years and by Social 
Studies course in 4 th and 5 th grades (Erden, 1998, p. 4-5). 

There are the five perspectives on the central purpose of social studies 
education: 1) Social studies as citizenship transmission: Students become 
committed to a democratic way of life and accept personal, civic, and 
economic responsibilities as adult members of society; 2) Social studies as 
personel development: The central purpose of social studies education is to 
help each student develop to the fullest extent of her or his social, emotional, 
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physical, and cognitive potential. 3) Social studies as reflective inquiry: The 
central purpose of social studies education is to encourage and train students to 
develop and reflective thinking skills. 4) Social studies as social science 
education: The central purpose of social studies education is to make young 
people knowledgeable about social science. Social science is the objective 
study of humans in relation to other humans and to the physical environment 
and can be divided into eight separate disciplines: anthropology, economics, 
geography, history, philosophy, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
5) Social studies as rational decision making and social action: The central 
purpose of social studies education is to teach students how to make rational 
(reflective, informed) decisions and to act on their decisions (Woolever & 
Scott, 1988, p. 10- 13) 

"Social Studies" has entered to the educational institutions as a subject 
at the beginning of 20 th century. The first Social Studies curriculum was con- 
sisted of History, Geography and Citizenship Knowledge. However, from 
1960s on, History and Geography have been less influential in Social Studies 
and Sociology, Anthropology, Economics, Political Science and Sociological 
Psychology have gained importance instead. In our country, History, Geogra- 
phy and Citizenship Knowledge courses were united under the name Social 
Studies with 1968 programme (Erden, 1998, p. 9). 

In our country, Social Studies course was put into the curriculum of the 
Primary-Teacher Schools first instead of History, Geography and Citizenship 
Knowledge courses in 1952 and in the 5 l National Education Council gathered 
in 1952, it was decided that Social Studies should be taught in primary and 
secondary schools. The same course was called "Study of the Countries and 
Societies" course in Primary School Curriculum Draft dated 1962. The new 
Primary School program dated 1968, on the other hand, assumed the same 
course as Social Studies (Sigan, 1997, p. 2-3). 

The present Social Studies Course Education Programme of Primary 
Schools in our country has been put into practice in 1998/1999 academic year. 
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In Official Communication Journal numbered 2487, it is indicated that social 
studies course education programme for primary schools suggests a three-hour 
course per week (a total of 108 hours in 36 weeks) for 4 th , 5 th ,6 th and 7 th grades 
(Kocaoluk & Kocaoluk, 2001, p.296). In the first level of primary education, 
social studies courses of 4 th and 5 th year students have been prepared with a 
multi-disciplinary approach. In the second level of primary education, with the 
abolition of national history and national geography courses which were pre- 
pared for 6 l and 7 l grades with a single-disciplinary approach before 1998- 
1999 academic year, a social studies course education programme for 6 1 and 
7 th grades which was prepared with a multi-disciplinary approach was estab- 
lished as well (Alkis, 2002, p.58). 

The definition of Social Studies in Turkey can me made as such: Life 
Knowledge/Social Studies Teaching programme is an education programme 
which creates appropriate aims for the roles of the responsible citizens of 
Turkish democratic society, constitutes its content by combining historical, 
geographical and citizenship knowledge subjects and offers life-long citizen- 
ship skills (Barth & Demirtas, 1997). 

Social Studies course should give the students the opportunity to realise 
themselves, to apply the principles of democracy and to acquire democratic 
attitudes by creating contexts which will improve decision-making skill. In this 
sense, Social Studies course, which is considered as the application field of 
democracy education, can be effective and meaningful only if it is given in 
democratic contexts. The principles of democracy can be assumed and im- 
proved when the appropriate conditions are supplied (Saglam, 2000, p. 68). 

The aims of teaching Life Knowledge course are determined as the 
child's learning his natural and social environment as a whole by using his 
own qualifications and improving himself in this context (Tuncer, 1999, p.40). 
According to Barth, as well as the two skills present in the individuals who 
will form a democratic society, the realisation of the following four target 
skills which will form the necessary structure for using these two previous 
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skills is among the aims of the Social Studies (Ozturk & Baysal, 1999, p. 5). 
These are being able to a) acquire knowledge; b) use the knowledge analyti- 
cally; c) investigate beliefs and values; d) being an individual equipped with 
knowledge and skills, play an active role in the society. 

As it is seen, from taxonomic point of view, social studies course has 
cognitive, sensory and psycho-motor aims. This is true for other courses as 
well. However, one of the most striking features of Social Studies course is 
that the sensory aims weigh more in the curriculum when compared with other 
courses (Ozturk & Baysal, 1999, p. 5-6). 

"Life Knowledge and Teaching of Social Studies" course is given to 
the students of the Primary School Department in their 3 r year of education 
both in spring and fall terms as 3-credit courses (a total of 6 credits) through- 
out their 4-year-education. 

The course content consists of topics such as the aims of National Edu- 
cation for raising good citizens, citizenship education in the first stage of pri- 
mary education, the examination of Life Knowledge and Social Studies cur- 
riculum, the psychological factors affecting the teaching of Life Knowledge 
and Social Studies courses, materials and tools to be used in Life Knowledge 
courses in 1 st - 3 rd grades and in Social Studies course in 4 th - 5 th grades, 
teaching principles, strategies and techniques. 

In the second term: learning strategies and activities in the Teaching of 
Life Knowledge and Social Studies course, the development of teaching mate- 
rials and tools, writing suitable aims and behaviours for gradual classification, 
question asking skills, applying problem-solving method, making annual and 
daily plans, assessment of learning, teaching, thinking and performance. 

As known, some of the most important problems the teachers encounter 
while teaching Social Studies course are not being able to use various methods 
and techniques, not being able to follow the recent developments in the field, 
subjects' being abstract, learning by memorisation, difficulty in guiding the 
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students for research-investigation, the insufficiency of the course materials- 
tools in schools and crowded classes (Yanpar, 1994, p. 142). 

Teaching-training which continues its existence in the triangle of 
school-teacher-student for many many years is to use multi-dimensional, 
multi-channeled new alternatives with the addition of new technologies into 
our lives (Oktay, 2001, p. 25). 

The use of technology in education has been discussed widely for the 
last few years. From here on, the developments in technology and the aims of 
education move in parallel to each other and this creates many opportunities 
for the education to develop thinking and learning styles (Bayhan, 1999, p. 59). 
According to a recent study, it is determined that there are about 1.5.10 6 web- 
sites concerning "Teaching of Social Sciences- Social Sciences Education" on 
the internet. Teachers and students may experience many virtual excursions via 
internet (Rissinger, 1999). 

The subject explained or defined in the theoretical part of teaching les- 
son should both be brought into the classroom and be seen and examined in its 
original place. The material that should be present in order to realise a good 
Social Studies education consist of ; photographs, slides-films, maps, posters, 
tables and diagrams, CD ROM, recent articles with photographs taken from 
newspapers or magazines, video and TV, OHP, slide machine (Efe, 1996- 
1997, p. 140). Using materials and tools in Social Studies education will both 
make learning fun and keep the students' attention alive. All these display the 
importance of using materials-tools and technology in education. 

2. Method 

In this section, there is information on sample group, data collection 
tools and evaluation. Sample group consists of all the 4 l year students of Pri- 
mary School Department of Education Faculty, Uludag University. The as- 
sessment tool was used on students who had taken the Teaching of Life 
Knowledge and Social Studies course for two terms and who had not bear 
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anxiety over failing or passing this course. These students would not receive 
an additional Teaching of Life Knowledge and Social Studies course in the rest 
of their education but would apply what they had learnt in this course to their 
teaching practise. The assessment tool was applied a total of 197 students; 
however, due to various reasons only 185 of these were considered as valid 
and used in the present study. An information form consisting of 40 questions 
was created as the assessment tool. The questionnaire prepared by Tuncer for 
his article named "The Content and Learning Problems Encountered in the 
Teaching of Life Knowledge and Social Studies" was also used while forming 
the questions of the questionnaire. Some of the questions were open-ended and 
some were closed-ended. The questions forming this assessment tool are gath- 
ered under three main headings: 1) the content and method of Teaching of Life 
Knowledge and Social Studies course; 2) the contribution of this course into 
socialisation and bringing up of the individual as a good citizen; 3) the percep- 
tion levels of the teacher trainees of the Social Sciences and Social Studies. In 
order for the students to reflect their real feelings and thoughts, and therefore 
to increase the reliability, they are asked not to write their names on their an- 
swer sheets. SPSS programme was used in the analysis of the data gathered by 
the assessment tool. 

3. Findings and Discussion 

In order to be able to determine some features of the sample group, 3 
non-numbered questions were asked. Bu using the answers to these questions, 
the very general information about the sample group was distinguished and 
indicated below. 

A total of 185 students, the sample group consists of 75.6% (f=140) 
female and 24.3% (f=45) male students. Thus, it can be said that the primary 
school teacher trainees are mostly girls. 
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When the students were examined according to the schools they gradu- 
ated from (before this faculty), it is seen that most of them are graduates of 
Classical High Schools (Table 1). 

Table 1. The findings related with the schools the students graduated from 



Frequency (f) Percent (%) 


Classical High School 


113 


61,1 


Super High School 


43 


23,2 


Anatolian High School 


11 


5,9 


Religious High School 


5 


2,7 


Vocational High School 


4 


2,2 


Private High Schools 


4 


2,2 


Teaching Profession Anatolian High Schools 


3 


1,6 


Technical-Vocational Anatolian High School 


2 


1,1 


Total 


185 


100 



Table 2 displays on which number Primary School Education Depart- 
ment of Education Faculty, Uludag University was in their list of choices for 
university/profession. The rate of the students who has chosen this department 
as their first choice is 8.6%. 30.3% of the students had chosen this department 
as their 6 th - 10 th choice. 

Table 2. The findings on the students' choosing Education Faculty 



Choice Order 


Frequency (f) 


Percent (%) 


1 


16 


8,6 


2 


13 


7,0 


3 


17 


9,2 


4 


12 


6,5 


5 


22 


11,9 


6-10 


56 


30,3 


10-15 


49 


26,5 


Total 


185 


100 
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As indicated before, the attitudes of the teacher trainees towards the 
Teaching of Life Knowledge and Social Studies course are examined under 3 
main headings and these are explained in detail below. 

3.1. The Content and Method of Teaching of Life Knowledge and So- 
cial Studies Course 

A total of 20 questions were asked to the students concerning the con- 
tent and method of Teaching of Life Knowledge and Social Studies course. 8 
of these questions were related with content and 12 were about the method of 
this course. 

3.1.1. The Findings on the Content of the Course 

7 of the 8 questions were related with the content of the course and the 

answers to these questions are displayed in Table 3 with their frequencies (f) 

and percentages (%). 

Table 3. The findings on the content and method of Teaching of Life Knowl- 
edge and Social Studies course 





YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Do you think that recent and 
up-to-date issues are addressed 

enough in Teaching of Life 

Knowledge and Social Studies 

Course? 


75 


40,5 


92 


49,7 


18 


9,7 


Are you able to use the knowl- 
edge you have acquired in this 
course in real life? 


61 


33,0 


96 


51,9 


28 


15,1 


Are you interested in the con- 
tent of Teaching of Life 
Knowledge and Social Studies 
course? 


87 


47,0 


67 


36,2 


31 


16,8 


Do you consider this content 

sufficient for your professional 

life? 


59 


31,9 


53 


28,6 


73 


39,5 


Do you think that you are fully 

competent on the subjects of 

the Primary School Social 


34 


18,4 


71 


38,4 


80 


43,2 
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Studies subjects? 














Do you think that The content 
of Teaching of Life Knowl- 
edge and Social Studies course 
is scientific? 


64 


35,1 


90 


48,6 


30 


16,2 


Do you think that the content 
of Teaching of Life Knowl- 
edge and Social Studies course 
is sufficient in teaching the 
geographical values of our 
country? 


41 


22,2 


69 


37,3 


75 


40,5 



When Table 3 is examined, it is seen that the current and up-to-date is- 
sues were included in the course (40.5 %), the students were able to use what 
they have leant in this course in real life (33.0 %), they think that the content 
of this course was scientific (35.1 %), they were interested in the content of the 
course (47.0 %). However, when the rate of the "sometimes" response was 
considered, it is seen that the students had ticked this choice quite frequently. 

Again, in Table 3, it is shown that the students thought that the content 
of the course was not sufficient for their professional life (39.5 %), they did 
not feel fully competent on the Social studies subjects of the Primary Educa- 
tion (43.2 %) and that the content of the course for teaching the geographical 
values of our country was not sufficient (40.5 %). 

Moreover, the students listed the subject fields of Social Studies in 
which they felt at ease in expressing themselves as geography (38.4 %, f=71), 
Citizenship Knowledge (34.1 %, f=63) and History (27.6 %, f=51). 

3.1.2. The Findings on the Method of the Course 
As indicated before, a total of 12 questions were asked to the students. 
The responses to these questions are explained in detail below. 
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Table 4. The findings on the method of the course 





YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


F 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Do you think that you have sufficiently 
acquired the methods taught in this course? 


69 


37,3 


79 


42,7 


37 


20,0 


Did the materials used during the activities 
in the course made it easier to comprehend 
the subject? 


103 


55,7 


67 


36,2 


15 


8,1 


Was your attitude towards this course af- 
fected by the methods used by the teacher? 


116 


62,7 


59 


31,9 


10 


5,4 



Upon the examination of Table 4, it is seen that, despite the quite high 
frequency of the answer "sometimes", the students generally acquired the 
teaching methods taught in the course sufficiently (37.3 %), they thought that 
the materials used during the activities in the course made it easier to compre- 
hend the subject (55.7 %) and they indicated that their attitudes towards this 
course were influenced by the methods used by the teacher (62.7 %). 74.6 % 
(f= 134) of the students responding "yes" and "sometimes" to the question 
whether their attitudes towards this course were affected by the method teacher 
used labelled this influence as positive and 24.4 % of them (f= 41) tagged this 
influence as negative. 

The answers to the question "did your grade(s) affect your attitude to- 
wards this course?" were 51.3 % (f= 96) yes and 48.7 % (f= 90) no. 66.3 % (f= 
63) of the students saying "yes" to this question indicated that their grades 
affected their attitudes towards this course positively and 33.7 % (f= 32) of 
them negatively. 

The answers to the question "Which one is dominant, you think, in the 
things you have learned in The Teaching of Life Knowledge and Social Stud- 
ies Course?" were 62.7 % (f= 116) memorisation and 37.3% (f= 69) acquisi- 
tion. 

About the projects and tasks given in this course, 55.1 5 (f= 102) of the 
students indicated that these were positive and useful, 23.2 5 (f= 43) indicated 
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that they found these useful but they had difficulty in comprehending what was 
being done and 21.6 % (f=40) of the students indicated that these tasks and 
projects were unnecessary and unimportant. 

The responses to the question inquiring about the methods used most in 
this course are displayed in Table 5. 

Table 5. The methods used by the teacher most in the course 





Frequency (f) 


Percent (%) 


Lecturing 


182 


98,4 


Question-Answer 


181 


97,8 


Discussion 


154 


83,2 


Co-operative Learning 


129 


69,7 


Dramatisation 


124 


67,0 


Group Work 


124 


67,0 


Problem Solving 


111 


60,0 


Presentation 


96 


51,9 


Observation 


87 


47,0 


Investigation excursion 


79 


42,7 


Using source person 


76 


41,1 



According to Table 5, the students indicated that the teacher had used 
lecturing, question- answer and discussion techniques most within the course. 
Moreover, the fact that co-operative learning, dramatisation and group-work 
techniques were used in the course is important for teacher trainees because 
various methods have been included in the course. 

The answers to the question asking them about which methods they 
will use most while they teach when they become teachers are shown in Table 
6. 
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Table 6. The methods indicated as to be used most by the teacher trainees 





Frequency (f) 


Percent (%) 


Question-Answer 


176 


95,1 


Observation 


160 


86,5 


Using source person 


157 


84,9 


Investigation excursion 


156 


84,3 


Lecturing 


153 


83,7 


Dramatisation 


129 


69,7 


Co-operative Learning 


128 


69,2 


Problem Solving 


122 


65,9 


Discussion 


120 


64,9 


Presentation 


113 


61,1 


Group Work 


101 


54,6 



The teacher trainees listed question-answer, observation, using source 
person, investigation excursion and lecturing as the techniques that they would 
use while teaching Life Knowledge and Social Studies courses. 

Additionally, the students were asked an open-ended question about the 
most liked and disliked aspects of Life Knowledge and Social Studies course. 
Upon the examination of the given responses, it is seen that the most liked 
aspects of the Social Studies course are its preparing them to real life, the use 
of various teaching methods and activities, and the most disliked aspects are its 
requiring memorisation and containing unnecessary details. 

3.2. The Contribution of the Course into Socialisation and Bringing-up 
of the Individual as a Good Citizen 

In this section, the students were asked 9 questions and their responses 
are given below with their frequencies and percentages in Table 7. 
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Table 7. The findings on the contribution of this course into socialisa- 
tion and bringing up of the individual as a good citizen 





YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


F 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Do you believe the influence of Social Sci- 
ences in culturalisation process? 


153 


82,7 


29 


15,5 


3 


1,6 


Do you believe the efficiency of Social Stud- 
ies in the individual's being a member of the 
state who fulfils every right and responsibil- 
ity? 


138 


74,6 


40 


21,6 


7 


3,8 


Does this course have an influence on your 
forming a democratic attitude? 


111 


60,0 


54 


29,2 


20 


10,8 


Do you think that Turkish people have the 
modern norms and values sufficiently? 


12 


6,5 


73 


39,5 


100 


54,1 


Do you believe that Social studies have a 
great contribution in acquiring these norms 
and values? 


109 


58,9 


64 


34,6 


12 


6,5 


Do you consider yourself as a good "world 
citizen"? 


75 


40,5 


91 


49,2 


19 


10,3 


Does this course have any effect on your 
realisation of your citizenship duties and 
responsibilities? 


109 


58,9 


57 


30,8 


19 


10,3 


Does this course have any effect on your 
comprehension of the importance of envi- 
ronment protection for the present and the 
future? 


112 


60,5 


47 


25,4 


26 


14,1 


Does this course made you form a bottom-up 
approach towards social issues? 


98 


53,0 


65 


35,1 


22 


11,9 



Upon the examination of Table 7, it is seen that the students believed 
the effect of Social Studies in the Culturalisation process (82.7 %), that Social 
Studies had an effect on the individual's being a member of the state who ful- 
fils every right and responsibility (74.6 %), that this course had an influence on 
their forming a democratic attitude (60.6 %), that Social studies had a great 
contribution in acquiring modern norms and values (58.9 %), this course had 
affected the realisation of their own citizenship duties and responsibilities 
(58.9 %), this course had affected their comprehension of the importance of 
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environment protection for the present and the future (60.5 %), and that this 
course made them form a bottom-up approach towards social issues (53.9 %). 

However, as seen in Table 7, the fact that the students answered the 
question "Do you consider yourself as a good "world citizen"?" as sometimes 
with a ratio of 49.2 % and the question about whether Turkish people have the 
modern norms and values sufficiently or not as no with a ratio of 54.1 % make 
these an area of concern. 

3.3. The Perception Levels of the Teacher Trainees of the Social Sci- 
ences and Social Studies 

A total of 1 1 questions concerning the perception levels of the teacher 
trainees of the Social Sciences and Social Studies and the responses to these 
questions are displayed in Table 8. 



Table 8. The findings on the perception levels of the teacher trainees of the 
Social Sciences and Social Studies 





YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


f 


% 


f 


% 


F 


% 


Do you feel yourself competent/qualified 
enough to make decisions which may 
effect your family, society, country and 
the world? 


71 


38,4 


84 


45,4 


30 


16,2 


Do you use basic scientific terms and 
concepts in your life and are you able to 
make connections between these terms 
and the events experienced? 


82 


44,3 


92 


49,7 


11 


5,9 


Are you able to evaluate the develop- 
ments in Social Studies by using various 
mass media tools? 


107 


57,8 


67 


36,2 


11 


5,9 


Are you able to make decisions concern- 
ing personal and public health, nutrition 
and life styles by using scientific knowl- 
edge? 


85 


45,9 


90 


48,6 


10 


5,4 


Are you able to combine and connect 
Social Studies with other sciences? 


94 


50,8 


75 


40,5 


16 


8,6 


Does the teaching of Social Studies in- 
crease your self-confidence in solving 


72 


38,9 


84 


45,4 


29 


15,7 
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the problems you have with your sur- 
rounding environment or context? 














Do you have difficulty in using scientific 
processes (observation, classifica- 
tion,. ..etc)? 


14 


7,6 


10 

5 


56,8 


66 


35,7 


Do you think that this course has pro- 
vided you with a researcher point of 
view? 


70 


37,8 


79 


42,7 


36 


19,5 


Are you interested in and enthusiastic 
about a recent development in Social 
Sciences? 


84 


45,4 


77 


41,6 


24 


13,0 


Do you think there is a difference be- 
tween Social Sciences and Social Stud- 
ies? 


125 


67,6 


36 


19,5 


24 


13,0 



The students responded to the questions in this section mostly as "yes" 
and "sometimes". They indicated that they were you able to evaluate the devel- 
opments in Social Studies by using various mass media tools (57.8 %), they 
were able to combine Social Studies with other sciences (50.8 %), they were 
interested in and enthusiastic about a recent development in Social Sciences 
(45.4 %) and they noticed a difference between Social Sciences and Social 
Studies (67.6 %). Moreover, they explained that they were able to combine and 
connect Social Studies mostly with history, geography, citizenship knowledge, 
human relations, environment and archaeology. 

The items receiving "sometimes" response most are "Do you feel your- 
self competent/qualified enough to make decisions which may affect your fam- 
ily, society, country and the world?" 45.4 %; "Do you use basic scientific 
terms and concepts in your life and are you able to make connections between 
these terms and the events experienced?" 49.7 %; "Are you able to make deci- 
sions concerning personal and public health, nutrition and life styles by using 
scientific knowledge?" 48.6 %; "Does the teaching of Social Studies increase 
your self-confidence in solving the problems you have with your surrounding 
environment or context?" 45.4 %; "Do you have difficulty in using scientific 
processes (observation, classification,... etc)?" 56.8%; and "Do you think that 
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this course has provided you with a researcher point of view?"42.7%. It is seen 
that the second choice in the items above receiving sometimes most was "yes". 

4. Results and Suggestions 

In this study, the views and attitudes of teacher trainees towards the 
Teaching of Life Knowledge and Social Studies Course within Primary School 
Teacher Education Programme were investigated. Thus, an assessment tool 
consisting of 40 questions was applied to the teacher trainees and the findings 
were evaluated in three dimensions. These are the content and method of 
Teaching of Life Knowledge and Social Studies course, the contribution of this 
course into socialisation and bringing up of the individual as a good citizen 
and the perception levels of the teacher trainees of the Social Sciences and 
Social Studies 

About the course content, the students indicated that the recent and up- 
to-date issues are addressed enough in this course, that they were able to use 
the knowledge they have acquired in this course in real life and that they were 
interested in the content of this course. 

Regarding the method, generally, it is seen that the students had suffi- 
ciently acquired the methods taught in this course, that the materials used dur- 
ing the activities in the course made it easier to comprehend the subject and 
that their attitude towards this course affected by the methods used by the 
teacher mostly positively. 

It is seen that the teacher had used lecturing, question-answer and dis- 
cussion techniques mostly in the lessons, however the teacher had also in- 
cluded co-operative learning dramatisations and group work in the course 
therefore provided variety. Moreover, the teacher trainees indicated that they 
would mostly use question-answer, observation, using source person, investi- 
gation excursion and lecturing techniques while teaching Life Knowledge and 
Social Studies courses to their own students. 
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When this course is examined regarding its contribution to the sociali- 
sation and bringing up of the individual as a good citizen, it is seen that this 
course is effective in the culturalisation process and the individual's being a 
member of the state who fulfils every right and responsibility, forming a de- 
mocratic attitude, the students' realising their own citizenship duties and re- 
sponsibilities, in the comprehension of the importance of environment protec- 
tion for the present and future and in the development of a bottom-up approach 
towards social issues. 

It is seen that the teacher trainees have quite improved perception levels 
of Social Studies and Social Sciences. The students indicated that they were 
able to evaluate the developments in Social Studies by using various mass me- 
dia tools, to combine and connect Social Studies with other sciences that they 
were interested in and enthusiastic about a recent development in Social Sci- 
ences and that they had noticed the difference between Social studies and So- 
cial Sciences. 

In addition to these, the students indicated the most liked aspects of the 
Social Studies course as preparing them to real life, the use of various teaching 
methods and activities and the most disliked aspects as its requiring memorisa- 
tion and containing unnecessary details. 

Despite the fact that the findings of the study are mostly positive, there 
are some negative points as well. The students considered the content of the 
Teaching of Life Knowledge and Social Studies course insufficient for their 
professional life, and indicated that they did not feel fully competent on the 
subjects of the Primary School Social Studies subjects and that the content of 
the course is insufficient in teaching the geographical values of our country. 
More than the half of the students thought that memorisation is dominant in 
the Teaching of Social Studies course. 

As known, since sensory aims have a significant role in the teaching of 
social studies, it is important that both teacher and the teacher trainees should 
develop a positive attitude towards this course. In order to develop the atti- 
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tudes of teacher trainees even more positively, this course should be made 
concrete and a useful learning atmosphere should be created by providing a 
positive interaction in the classroom, learner-centred teaching should be con- 
sidered (Ozturk & Baysal, 1999, p.20). 

Social Studies education should not be considered merely as the ex- 
change of information; the memorisation should be eliminated by forming a 
broader perspective in the students regarding the course subjects by using vari- 
ous teaching methods and techniques. 

The attitudes and behaviours which may hinder the development of 
democracy in Social Studies courses which are very important in forming de- 
mocratic attitudes in students should be left out of the classroom context and 
the students should be made good "world citizens." 

NOTES 

1. This paper was presented at the International Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion Innovation - Abstracts Book, Kiev, Ukraine, p. 6. 
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